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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
No. IV. 
WHAT ANIMAL MAGNETISM IS, AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 


Ler it not be imagined that we set up any pretensions to teach 
animal magnetism. Our purpose is to acquaint the general 
reader with what we know on the subject, in order to assist him, 
so far as we are able, in forming an idea of what animal magnet- 
ism really is. The investigation of anything we may commu- 
nicate, and the application of any reality it may possess, we leave 
to those eminent philosophers who have hitherto been deterred 
from submitting Mesmerism to serious consideration, on account 
of the absurdities so interwoven as to appear identical with it, but 
who perhaps will give it their attention when it is presented to 
them divested of all miraculous agency. 

In stating our convictions to the public, we feel bound to show 
that they overtook us amid the strongest anti-magnuetic prepos- 
sessions entertained from early life, and confirmed by finding, 
from actual experiment, the reputed miracles of animal magnetism 
to be wholly false, and its pretended pyschological sympathies to 
be nothing more than illusions raised in the over-excited imagina- 
tions of weak and credulous individuals. Could we effect this 
without bringing our personal doings to the reader’s notice, we 
would certainly avoid any such intrusion upon his attention; but 
as we cannot avoid talking of ourselves, we most earnestly depre- 
cate being taxed with egotism. 

Not many years after the close of the long continental war, 
which ended with the re-establishment of the I'rench monarchy 
in the person of Louis XVIII., we visited the capital of France. 
Tke extraordinary vagaries of animal magnetism were then ex- 
citing great interest. The controversies of the magnetists and 
the anti-magnetists were as animated as those of the Gluckists 
and the Piccinists * in times past. Disbelieving every wonder 





* Gluck and Piecini (pronounced Pitchini) may be ranked among the 
founders of the modern musical drama or opera. During the last century 
they settled in France, where they exercised their art as rivals. Gluck, 
being a German, brought with him the poetic energy peculiar to his 
country. By means of new orchestral combinations, he gave to a power- 
fully dramatic and heart-searching music a truth of colouring till then 
unknown. He was the first to break through the rigid rules established by 
the old contrapuntists, which, being wholly arbitrary and originally applied 
to the infancy of art, were unfit for its adolescence, because they frequently 
marred poetic expression. This violation of established academic rule, 
though so great an improvement that it has been followed by all Gluck’s 

's, and is adopted by every modern composer, led to the assertion 
by Handel, who was jealous of every appearance of genius in another, that 
Gluck was ignorant of counterpoint. But the operas of Handel are for- 
gotten, because they are devoid of colouring and dramatic effect, being only 
a stern and rigid, though admirable outline, in a style not adapted to the 
effects of the drama, but peculiar to the music of the church, and therefore 
appreciated by persons only of musical learning. The operas of Gluck have 
remained, because, though learned, they are powerfully dramatic, and are 
therefore understood by the multitude. 

Piccini was a native of Italy. He introduced the beautiful and flowing 





imputed to animal magnetism, and even the very existence of any 
such principle, we were as much surprised as amused by the 
earnest, and even angry tone, of those who gave faith to the 
miracles wrought by the magnetisers and their somnambulists. 
We could almost fancy ourselves carried back to the days of 
Faust, or to those of Michael Scott ; with the only difference, that 
the sorceries of animal magnetism were not imputed to the agency 
of Satan. 

A singular inconsistency was shown by certain of the magnetists 
who professed materialism: these persons, believing matter to be 
eternal, motion to be the life of matter, and also eternal, and 
animal and vegetable life to be a mere condition of matter inse- 
parable from organisation, nevertheless maintained, by their argu- 
ments and writings, the psychological or spiritual attributes of 
animal magnetism. The greater number of the magnetists were, 
however, rigid catholics, who not unfrequently, in their impious 
fanaticism, coupled the juggling of the somnambulists with the 
name of divine inspiration. 

Though nothing could shake our opinion of these monstrous 
absurdities, and our total disbelief in animal magnetism, we 
resolved personally to put to the test the powers of the somnam- 
bulists. We have done so, and we most earnestly declare that we 
have witnessed no one case in which any individual of common 
sense, and in possession of a very ordinary degree of mental 
firmness, might not detect the imposture. The first of these 
scenes which we witnessed has made some impression upon our 
memory, because we were ourselves the patient, and we imme- 
diately committed to paper all that passed: we therefore give 
it to the reader as the best specimen we are able to adduce of 
the magnetic doings which we witnessed in somnambulism, and 
which gave to our anti-magnetic prepossessions the force of 
adamant. 

We were acquainted with an Italian, a mad-brained and enthu- 
siastic votary of the muses and of animal magnetism. We were 
amused by his eccentricities, and he was our frequent guest. 
With his bold and startling asseverations of the miracles effected 
by the Mesmerism of Puységur, he always coupled an energetic 
proposal of ‘‘ ocular demonstration.”” We resolved at last to 
accept his “demonstration.” We were then suffering from disease 
of the liver, upon which was a tumour sensible to the external 
touch. This led to a disturbance of the stomach, and we laboured 
under some of the most unpleasant symptoms of dyspepsia. Our 
Italian friend, though aware that our health was disordered, knew 
not the cause; and the more easily to get at the truth, we felt 
justified in employing a ruse. From the disturbed state of the 
stomach, we were often troubled with intermittent pulsation—that 
is to say, at every four or five beats the pulse would stop during 
one beat. This was a purely nervous action. Bidding our friend 
feel our pulse, and making him observe the intermission, we 








passionate bursts of love and jealousy; the former representing stormy 
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melodies of his country ; but he had neither the power of exp and 
colouring, nur the mechanical skill in instrumentation, belonging to Gluck. 
The respective styles of these two celebrated men may be idered to 


illustrate the difference of character which Madame de Staél distinguishes 
between the poetry of the north and that of the south: the latter depicting 


mountain torrents. The rival merits of these composers gaye rise to a 
violent controversy between their respective admirers, who were thereforg 
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informed him that we had a disease of the heart, and had resolved 
to take his advice and ascertain the exact nature of the disorder 
and the means of cure, by consulting a somnambulist whom he 
recommended,—the magnetisér being his friend. Accordingly a 
day was fixed, and, at the time appointed, we got into a cabriolet 
with the Italian, and were driven to the Rue du Helder. 

Ascending to the troisiéme au-dessus de l’entresol, which, in 
plain English, means the fourth floor, we rang a bell, and were 
ushered by a servant into a very nicely furnished salon. Here we 
were presently joined by the magnetiser, accompanied by a tall 
and remarkably handsome, dark-eyed girl. This last was the 
somnambulist ; and we may safely aver that no creature of more 
exquisitely lovely person, or more elegant and graceful manners, 
ever exercised that vocation. The usual courtesies having passed, 
the somnambulist seated herself upon a sofa; the operator sat 
upon a fuuteuil facing her. ‘Their feet and their knees met. The 
magnetiser having jerked his hands about towards her face during 
about a minute and a half, her eyes gradually closed, and her 
head at length fell upon the cushion. Her master then placed 
her feet upon the sofa, on which she reclined upon her back at 
full length. She now slept the sleep of magnetic somnambulism. 
Placing his hand upon her white, lofty, and well-shaped forehead, 
the magnetiser commenced the following dialogue, which I here 
record word for word as it was spoken. 

Macwetiser. Art thou asleep, child? (Dors-tu, mon enfant?) 

SomNAMBUuLIsT. Yes, father! (Oui, mon pére !) 

Mag. Dost thou, this day, possess the magnetic vision of the 
somnambulist ? (La vue magnétique du somnambule 2) 

Som. I do, father. 

Mag. Look at me then, and state the appearance which I pre- 
sent to thy sight. 

Som. (Without moving from her posture, and with her eyes 
firmly closed.) Your face is encircled with a halo (une auréole) 
of brilliant light, a bright stream of which issues from the extre- 
mity of each finger placed upon my forehead. 

Mac. What sensation does this appearance cause in you? 

Som. Veneration, respect, and submission. 

Maa, Very well, child (Bien, mon enfant). Now tell me 
who holds thee by the hand. (So saying, he placed her hand 
in ours.) 

Som. A stranger. 

Mac. Who and what is he? 

Som. An Englishman in ill health, come to submit to the 
magnetic influences (se soumettre aux influences magnétiques), 
to which he refers for the discovery and cure of his disease. 

The magnetiser here informed us, that we might ask her any 
questions, through him, whether relating or not to our health. 
Before entering upon this last topic, he was anxious, he said, to 
give us the most convincing evidence of the marvellous faculty 
possessed by the somnambulist before us. We accordingly began 
our interrogatory thus :— 

We. What do my pockets contain? 

Som. It is not becoming to search the pockets of gentlemen 

Il est inconvenant de fouiller dans les poches des messieurs). 

evertheless, I will look into yours. One pocket of your coat 
contains a green silk handkerchief, the other is empty. In your 
right waistcoat pocket you have a watch, in your left an English 
penknife (un canif anglais). The left pocket of your trousers 
(de votre pantalon) holds a purse of red silk, with a gilt clasp; 
the other has a bunch of keys. 

She was right; but her being so is easily explained. We had 
taken out the purse and opened it, so that its contents might 
easily be seen, soon after our arrival, in order to send his fare to 
the cabriolet driver. The watch was visible enough. The pen- 
knife had served, prior to the magnetic sleep, to cut the string 
that bound a paper containing acidulated lozenges. Finally, the 
bunch of keys had rattled; and we had used the handkerchief. 

We. What hour does my watch indicate ? 

Som. Twenty minutes to noon (Midi moins vingt). 

This was a very near guess: it wanted twenty-two minutes 
of noon. 

We. Read the maker’s name inside the watch. 

Som. I cannot distinguish the letters upon the metal; they 
seem all of a jumble. 

There happened to be no maker’s name. We had received the 
watch upon trial from M. Guidon, a wholesale manufacturer, 
residing in Rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau, on the condition that, 
if it suited, he would put his name upon it. Of course, if we 
returned it, the name engraved would be that of any watchmaker 





who might purchase the watch for re-sale. In this instance, there- 
fore, we gave the lady the full * benefit of the doubt.” 

We. What coins are contained in my purse? 

Som. Three napoléons and two five-frane pieces. 

We. Belle dormeuse, you mistake, there are four napoléons. 

Som. (Hesitating) True! I had overlooked one: two had stuck 
together (deux s’ étaient collés ensemble). 

We. How many keys does my bunch contain? 

Som. (After a tolerably long pause) Four. 

We. (Exhibiting the bunch, which contained six.) That is not 
the number. 

The magnetiser observed that Mademoiselle had probably over- 
looked the two little ones. This of course gave her the cue; the 
magnetiser repeated the question, informing her that she was in 
error. 

Som. C’est vrai. Two smaller keys on the bunch were con- 
cealed by the ring. There are six altogether. 

This alleged concealment by the ring of the two small keys 
implied an admission that to the eyes of magnetic somnambulism 
all opaque bodies do not become transparent. We, however, made 
no remark to the magnetiser 

The Italian now wrote something upon a square piece of paper, 
which he put into our left hand, our right being occupied in hold- 
ing the small white, and beautifully-formed hand, of Mademoiselle 
Félicie, the fair somnambulist. In compliance with his direction, 
we placed this paper, with the writing downward, upon the person 
of the sleeper, a little below her waist. 

Mac. Read the writing upon thy abdomen (sur ton ventre). 

Som. (In a tone of voice as if reading) Je pestRk QUE vous 
GUERISSIEZ MON AMI (I wish that you may cure my friend). 

We turned up the paper: it bore, in pretty large characters, 
the very words she had pronounced. Whether or not the Italian 
was in league with the girl, or with the magnetiser, or with both, 
we never could come at any direct evidence to show, but we have 
no moral doubt that one or other was the case. Suddenly relin- 
quishing the hand we held, and running to the table, we rapidly 
seized a pen, pretended to dip it into the ink, and appeared to 
write something. Approaching the sleeping girl, and resuming 
her hand, we placed our pretended writing upon the same spot as 
the paper given to us by the Italian, and directed the magnetiser 
to demand the contents. 

Som. The Englishman writes so bad a hand that I cannot well 
make it out (Monsieur l’ Anglais a une écriture si difficile que 
j'ai beaucoup de peine a la déchiffrer). 1 perceive an i, and an 
m, and an s, but all appears so confused that it will take too long 
a time to make it out. 

We now turned up the paper, and showed that it bore no 
writing at all. The magnetiser and the Italian both exclaimed 
that this was unfair ; that the somnambulist could not be expected 
to give a correct reply, because, by relinquishing her hand, we 
had ourselves broken the magnetic connexion between us, and 
this could be renewed by the magnetiser only—a fact which 
neither had mentioned before the failure of the experiment. 

‘* But,’’ said the magnetiser, ‘‘ Monsieur must be very difficult 
of belief, and very unreasonable in his demands (bien ewxigeant), 
if he be not now convinced of the powers conferred by magnetic 
somnambulism upon Mademoiselle ; we had therefore better lose 
no more time, but proceed at once to the business for which we 
are assembled.”’ 

Having assented, the magnetiser, again placing in ours the 
hand of the beautiful Félicie, which we found by no means dis- 
agreeable, the magnetic connexion between us was renewed, 
and we resumed our interrogatory through the medium of the 
magnetiser as before. 

We. I am, as you have stated, in iil health, and require your 
assistance. I wish you to examine the interior of my body, and 
acquaint me with the disease that afflicts me, together with the 
means of cure. 

Som. (after a pause of twenty minutes, during which the 
magnetiser made us a sign not to speak.) I have carefully ex- 
amined the internal structure of the stranger’s body. All its 
mechanism is in proper order except the main-spring of its action 
(le grand ressort de son mouvement), the heart. The action of 
the left ventricle is impeded, a short stoppage of the pulse is the 
consequence, and the blood is retarded in its course (dans son 
cours). I see this take place every instant. The heart is ina 
swollen and irritated condition. All this disturbance arises from a 
large red pimple (un gros bouton rouge) just under the left ven- 
tricle, and close to its junction with the aorta. This pimple is as 
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large as a small boil (wn petit elou), When it shall be removed 
the disorder will cease, and the patient be cured (/e malule sera 
guéri). To effect such removal, he must, this evening, apply 
twenty-five leeches to the epigastrium, and, the moment they have 
fallen, cover their bites with a linseed-meal poultice having 
laudanum upon it (un cataplasme opiacé de farine de grain de 
lin). A ptisan must be made in the following manner : into a new 
pipkin (une marmite neuve de terre) must be put four large poppy 
heads, a quarter of a pound of coquelicot flowers, a handful of 
maidenhair (capillaire), one of marsh-mallows (guimauve), three 
ounces of liquorice root, and upon these, three /itres* of river water 
must be poured ; the marmite must be covered and its contents 
boiled gently until the liquid is reduced to two litres ; it must then 
be strained and the following ingredients added,—three grains of 
kermes,t three of acetate of morphine, and an ounce of gum- 
arabic, the latter being first pounded, afterwards rubbed up in a 
mortar with some of the ptisan, and, when quite dissolved, mixed 
with the whole. The patient must drink a small cupfull of this 
ptisan every hour (d’heure en heure). In a month he will be 
restored to health. 

We. Are my stomach and liver in good order ? 

Som. The stomach of the ma/ade is a little out of order (un peu 
dérangé) by the disorder ; but his liver is in a perfect condition 
(le foie est purfait). 

Perfectly satisfied with the specimen we have described of the 
intuitive attainments in anatomy, physiology, and medicine of the 
fair Félicie, we requested that her magnetic slumber might “ cease 
and determine.” Accordingly, a few flourishes of the magnetiser’s 
fingers close to her head made her open her large, almond-shaped, 
and certainly most lustrous and expressive eyes. She immediately 
rose from the sofa. In reply to a question we asked, she assured 
us that she had not the slightest recollection or knowledge of what 
had passed during her ‘‘somnambulism.” Having given a fee of 
fifteen francs to the magnetiser, and one of ten to his fair pupil, 
we shook the former by the hand, gallantly kissed that of the latter, 
to which ceremony she submitted with a very good grace, and 
departed accompanied by the Italian, who, as we paced the street 
towards the Boulevart, thus broke forth .— 

‘* Well, what do you think of magnetism at last? I hope you 
are now convinced. You will of course commence, without loss of 
time, the treatment prescribed ?”’ 

“I shall do no such thing,’’ we replied. ‘What has just 
occurred is a most absurd piece of mummery, which would rather 
strengthen my anti-magnetic opinions, could they be strengthened. 
The fact is, there is nothing the matter with my heart. For the 
sake of getting at the truth, I imposed upon you, for which I beg 
your pardon.” 

‘* But I felt the disturbance in your pulse consequent upon a 
derangement of the functions of the heart.”’ 

We explained to him the nature of our disorder, which we may 
here state yielded in due time to proper medical treatment. The 
Italian seemed confounded, and we verily believe his own faith in 
animal magnetism was shaken. 

We have used no exaggeration in describing this scene; we 
might, without any deviation from truth, have given much stronger 
tints to the picture. We may add, that every subsequent trial of 
magnetic somnambulism ton even a more signal failure than 
the one we have described. 

About six or eight months after this occurrence—we were then 
quite free from our late disease—we were introduced to M. de 
Puységur, a venerable-looking man, whose hair bespoke the winter 
of life, whilst his brow was deeply indented with the furrows of 
age, - perhaps with those of study also. He spoke of his own dis- 
coveries in Mesmerism, and tried to give us belief. 

‘* You do not act wisely,” said he, ‘‘ in suffering your mind to 
be biassed by the attempts of unskilful persons. Were you ever 
magnetised »”” 

6 No " 

‘« Thén allow me to magnetise you. This I can do effectually : 
for although faith in magnetism assist the operator, still incredulity 
cannot antagonige the action of the magnetic fluid. If I succeed 
in imparting to you magnetic sleep, will you then acknowledge the 
existence and influence of animal magnetism ?”’ 

“] will acknowledge its existence assuredly.” 

To give this only surviving pupil of Mesmer the benefit of every 
circumstance that could assist him, we submitted, under his direc- 
tion to a dietetic and medicinal preparation. On the day of the 





* A litre is about equal to an imperial quart, 
+ Kermes mineral, or the hydrosulphuretted oxide of antimony. 









trial we took seats facing one another, each foot and each knee in 
contact with those opposite to it. M.de Puységur began with 
sundry frictions upon the palms of our hands, and upon our 
shoulders and arms, frequently resting his hands one upon each 
side of our head. Meanwhile, his eyes were riveted upon ours in 
earnest gaze. We had an irresistible inclination to laugh, which 
we indulged now and then. The noble magnetiser bore this with 
the greatest good-humour. He laboured hard, for a considerable 
time, to produce in us sleep, 
** That sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye ;” 


but it was vain labour: we slept not. From his efforts, though 
the weather was cold, heavy drops of perspiration ran in rapid 
succession from his brow. 

“‘T can no more (je n’en peux plus),” said he at length ; “ you 
are too strong for me. If I continue, I shall sleep, not you. In- 
stead of imparting the magnetic fluid, Iam receiving it. But have 
you really felt no unusual sensation during my exertions >?” 

‘* None whatever.” 

‘* C’est inconcevabie (it is inconceivable). Yours is a singular 
idiosyncrasy.” 

Having thus broken the ice, we resolved to be ourselves mag- 
netised whenever a good opportunity offered, and in the course of 
a couple of months prior to our return to England, we withstood 
assaults of many of the celebrated magnetisers in the French 
capital. No one produced upon us any effect of which we were 
conscious. One only, M. Bertrand, attributed his failure to our 
want of faith; all the others imputed theirs to our being too 
strong,—that is to say, an overmatch for them in the quantity we 
naturally possessed of the magnetic fluid. 

Some years after this, we again visited the French capital. The 
venerable Marquis de Puységur was dead ; so was our Italian friend. 
But new magnetisers had sprung up, and the doings of the som- 
nambulists were as marvellous as ever. 

One morning, a young physician, an anti-magnetist like our- 
selves, called upon us to request that we would accompany him to 
the house of a friend who was to be magnetised that morning by an 
extraordinarily successful professor, lately arrived from one of the 
southern départemens.* 

“He has a certain reputation,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘in his own 
country ; and we shall, no doubt, derive considerable amusement 
from the scene.”’ 

The magnetiser was a stout powerful man, more than six feet 
high, with herculean limbs and ‘‘ strong-knit sinews,’’ and there- 
fore very unlikely to find a patient ‘‘too strong’ for him. He 
magnetised by ‘‘ passes,’’—that is to say, placing the extremity of 
the middle finger upon that of the thumb, he jerked both hands 
forward, spreading at the same time his fingers. This method, he 
said, ‘‘ propelled the fluid with so powerful an impetus that its 
impingement upon the patient’s head was strong enough to drive 
it like a torrent to the brain.” 

We have given the precise words used by the magnetiser, who 
explained his system to us in English, which he spoke remarkably 
well. 

The young doctor and I stood close to the operator as he applied 
his ‘‘ passes’’ to his patient. We were, however, on different sides. 
On a sudden I experienced a strange sensation of faintness; the 
doctor also complained of being ill, and we both passed through 
an open window into a balcony, where the fresh air soon relieved 
us. On returning to our respective stations near the operator, 
the same faintness again affected us, and we were relieved by the 
same means. Imputing our indisposition to the heat of the room, 
we stationed ourselves at a short distance from the window, where 
we experienced no further inconvenience. The patient, who had 
become very pale, at last declared that he should faint. He was 
now really very ill. A smelling-bottle was applied under his nose, 
his face was sprinkled with cold water ; on a sudden he was relieved 
by a violent action of the bowels. The magnetising was adjourned 
to a future day. 

The illness which the young doctor and we ourselves, as well 
as the patient, had experienced, made but little impression upon 
us at the time, and was soon forgotten. It was, however, after- 
wards brought to our recollection in the manner we are about to 
explain. 

At a réunion dansanie, which took place at the house of a 
mutual friend, we met M. de L , a French physician of exten- 
sive practice. He was a man of very remarkable appearance, and 
past the prime of life. Delighted with his conversation, with his 
professional philosophy, and with the knowledge he displayed on 


* France is divided into départemens, instead of provinces or counties. 
82 
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a variety of subjects, we intimated a desire to be allowed to culti- 
vate his acquaintance during our residence at Paris. This, he 
was polite enough to say, would afford him pleasure equal to that 
expressed by us. It chanced that, on the following day, we 
were suddenly taken so ill as to lose all consciousness. Dr. de 
L—— being resident in the neighbourhood, the people of the 
hotel sent for him as the nearest physician at hand. Under his 
treatment we speedily recovered. This circurnstance led to a close 
intimacy between us. Among a variety of topics that formed the 
subject of our conversation, when together, that of animal mag- 
netism was at last mentioned. 

‘* Have you any faith in it, Doctor?’’ we asked. 

** None in somnambulism and its wonders; none in the pre- 
tended psychological effects of animal magnetism; none in any 
of the various absurdities attached to Mesmerism: but that a 
principle does exist, of wonderful power and effect, and which 
may be termed animal magnetism, for want of a more appropriate 
name, I firmly believe; nay more, I employ it in my practice, 
but without the knowledge of my patients, or anybody else. You 
are the first to whom 1 have confessed as much ; and you will no 
doubt be not a little surprised when I add, that I have very suc- 
cessfully used it upon yourself. I say nothing about it, because 
I would not have the credit of being humbugged (donner dans le 
panneau) by the marvels coupled, in general opinion, with animal 
magnetism, which I must tell you is a purely physical effect, 
resulting from a cause implanted by nature, and common to all 
warm-blooded animals. ‘There is nothing marvellous in it except 
its action; and there are various otber effects in nature equally 
marvellous. Though he certainly covered it with a thick varnish 
of empiricism, Mesmer never dreamt of imputing any supernatural 
powers to animal magnetism.” 

‘* Why do you not,” said we, ‘‘ publish your opinions, and dis- 
close what animal magnetism really is?’’ 

‘* Because,’’? Dr. de L replied, ‘‘I have no desire to be 
considered a quack ; neither have I strength of mind or of body, 
had I even leisure, .to wage a war of extermination, as it must be, 
against the prejudices of the anti-magnetists, and the absurd 
assumptions and pretended miracles which constitute the faith 
of the magnetists. I shall leave behind me copious materials, 
which they who will hereafter possess them may publish if they 
think fit.” 

‘* But what evidence do you offer of the cxistence of animal 
magnetism ?’’ 

‘*T hope to give you plenty before I have done; meanwhile, I 
will make the presence of the fluid sensible to you.”’ 

So saying, he held his fingers extended, with the ends within an 
inch of our forehead. 

** Do you feel anything ?”’ he inquired. 

‘“Yes! there seems to issue a stream of cold wind,’’ we replied, 





“from the tips of your fingers, similar to the wind produced by | ao ded 
cease to be regarded. 


the electric fluid issuing from a metallic point, though not so 
strong.” 

‘* Precisely ! that is the magnetic fluid.’ 

A thought came at that moment which induced us to state 
what we had recently experienced and witnessed, during the 
operation of the provincial magnetiser, which we have already 
described. 

‘* Your sickness and that of your friend,’’ replied M. de L——, 
‘*were no doubt occasioned by your being too near the clumsy 
operator, who, by his foolish passes, was flinging about his own 
magnetic fluid. When beyond its influence, you were neither of 
you affected. The faintness and subsequent catharsis of the 
patient proceeded from a more direct application of the same 
cause. I have frequently produced the same effects upon parti- 
cular idiosyncrasies. Passes are unnecessary in communicating 
the magnetic fluid; the electric circle is alone sufficient. But I 
will explain to you what I consider animal magnetism to be, and 
state to you some of its ordinary effects.’’ 

This article having already far exceeded our usual limits, we 
will give the doctor’s explanation in our next, which will close 
the subject. 





SYMPATHY. 

I cannor contentedly frame a prayer for myself in particular, 
without a catalogue for my friends, nor request a happiness 
wherein my sociable disposition doth not desire the fellowship of 
my neighbour. I never hear the toll of a passing, though in my 
mirth, without my prayers and best wishes for the departing 
spirit: I cannot go to cure the body of my patient, but I forget 
niy profession, and call unto God for his soul.—Sir 7. Browne. 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 


Wao is it that comes mumping along in the race of the days, 
elothed in a sackcloth shirt, and new tights and dancing-pumps— 
a curious compound of mirth and melancholy, where grins and 
groans struggle for the mastery ;—a simpering widow—a laughing 
Don Quixote—a harlequin in reduced circumstances—the old 
man and his ass—to what shall I liken thee, mysterious vision, 
that hobbling unwillingly, flanked with two opinions like a hand- 
cuffed deserter between his guards, appeareth sorely puzzled, now 
listening to mortification, and now inclining to merry-making ? 
O! Good-Friday, the rubric calleth thee a fast, but the profane 
insist on a traditional error of the press, and, reading feast, do eat 
and drink accordingly ; but for fear of a mistake, or in compassion 
to tender consciences, considerately place salt-eel—I beg 
pardon, salt-cod—at the head of the table. 

Time was, thou wert more honoured, and preachings at Paul’s 
Cross proclaimed thy presence; but Paul’s Cross has vanished, 
and sackcloth is in disrepute; and thou, oh! Good Friday, 
although thou dost in some sort keep thy state, yet art thou fallen 
from thy ancient observances. Thy honours are wrested from 
thee, and thy mortification is moth-eaten. And yet compunction 
still hangs upon those who violate the rigidity of thy ordinances, 
The Quaker boldly flings open his shop, and rejoices as greatly in 
the display of his broad window, as of bis broad brim; but few are 
hardy enough to go all lengths with him. Many a door is open, 
but you may always see a lingering shrinkingness from a ful. exhi- 
bition of the stores within. Some shroud themselves beneath the 
shelter of one-half of their shutters, others content themselves with 
two or three, whilst, even in the shops of the boldest, a little 
shutter may be detected screwed up in the extreme corner. The 
school-boy, all agog for the enjoyment of his Easter Holidays, 
feels dubious on Good Friday, and whilst angling for tittlebats in 
the New River, seems uneasy at his post, and nervously jerking 
at the phantom of a nibble, fails in fixing the fish. 

Thou art an anomaly, Janus-faced day ; one side of thee looketh 
grimly on Lent, the other gaily on Easter, and the very hot cross- 
buns we devour at breakfast, prove that thou art not altogether a 
Some there are whom stern necessity compels to work on 
this day, but whilst they lay the flattering unction of Easter 
Monday to their souls, they toil unwillingly. The comfortable 
closed shutters of others, seem to scorn their naked openness, and 
the very printers’ devils, who among other devilries, share this 
curse, look dejected as they flit to and fro, amidst their dingy 
dens. 

Strange that in England, such opposite opinions should be held 
respecting the observance of this day ; opinions varying from even 
Catholic strictness, (far exceeding that which regulates a Catholic 
Sunday,) through all degrees, to no observance at all. It is, per- 
haps, best as it is; but we are far from desiring that it should 
Each man will use it as seems best to him. 
and the mere circumstance of its being a closed day for all public 
business, gives the necessary liberty, and none can forget the cause 
where public holidays are so rare. The most careless cannot 
forget the purpose of the observance of Good Friday. The recol- 
lection of the great sacrifice is revived, in the minds of the most 
unthinking; and, as we have before observed, there is, even 
among those who do not think it right or necessary to celebrate it 
by religious observances, a disinclination to turn the day into one 
of revelry, albeit it is a leisure day—with us an oasis in the 
wilderness. 

Many who make it a practice, and a praiseworthy practice, to 
worship God in public on Good Friday, yet hold it not improper to 
occupy the rest of the day in secular employment or amusement. 
With the suburban population of a city, it is the great gardening 
day with many, who never on any other occasion have time or 
opportunity to do more to their flower-beds, than pluck out a 
weed, or remove an unsightly stone laid bare by a summer shower. 
On the afternoon of a Good Friday, many a good citizen plies his 
unpractised hands, and sows his annuals in the little beds of his 
straitly enclosed garden. His wife and children hover round him, 
and many a reproof he undergoes from the more experienced 
matron, when she finds him sowing sweet-peas close to the box- 
border, and mignionette in the centre ; but all is taken in good part, 
and the blunderer promises to be wiser—next Good Friday. 

When Good Friday arrives, we feel convinced, in spite of any 
ill-natured north-east wind that wi/l blow, that spring is come; 
perchance, you find your hot cross-bun crossed with a bunch of 
primroses, ‘‘ those sweet infantas of the year,’’ and you defy 
Boreas. Let him do his worst—you enjoy a day, O citizen! an 
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extra day—a second day in the week, O rare indulgence ! in the 
bosom of your family, and you bound into the world again like a 
giant refreshed, not with new wine, but with the renewed feelings 
of earlier days. Blessed are the rare days of leisure unto those 
who labour ! 

What an amazing effect have the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Church had, in retaining her hold over the minds of 
men! They are so imposing, so adapted to work upon the weaker 
portion of our minds, our passions, that for the time, many a good 
Protestant has been more than half a Catholic. Who has ever 
beheld the midnight-mass in the Sistine Chapel on the eve of 
Easter—who has ever heard those mournful tones, the low, weak, 
pleadings of the agonizing spirit, Mis-e-re-re, Mis-e-re-re, and not 
trembled? But the moment is arrived—the crash of the organ, 
till then mute—the blaze of the unveiled altar, till then 
shrouded—proclaim the glorification of the Lamb—and a thou- 
sand voices hail the tidings, 

Jubilate! Jubilate ! 
Christ is risen ! 





SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
REY. GEORGE CRABBE.* 


Amuipst the diversity and ceaseless change of opinion with 
respect to the most modern poets, it is pleasing to turn to one 
whose merits have constantly been admitted. While others have 
risen and fallen with the varying scale of popular taste, Crabbe 
preserved one consistent character for excellence, neither elevated 
nor depressed by any transient burst of excitement. The reader 
who approaches his works has no false veil of prejudice to remove 
before he can enter upon their enjoyment. Living apart from the 
bustling scenes, and uncommitted to the party interests of his day, 
it was the rare felicity of Crabbe to appear before the world suc- 
cessfully claiming justice for his Muse. No error of exclusive 
political policy, no unfortunate theory of morals, no blinded 
devotion to a false revolutionary principle, came between our 
author and popular esteem. He was looked upon only as the poet, 
and his works, as they appeared, were received and canvassed 
with an impartiality and regard but rarely paid to living genius. 
The opposite principles of the hostile Reviews met for once in har- 
mony on the peaceful ground of letters, and early acknowledged, 
with just discrimination, the new claimant for the rewards of 
poesy. Honoured with the patronage of Burke, equally flattered 
by the admiration of Fox, noticed by Johnson, reverenced as a 
parent by the rising talent of the day, and preserving this influ- 
ence through a long literary career, Crabbe has already attained 
his permanent station with the world. Criticism, relieved from 
the burden of establishing his fair fame, has left the agreeable 
duty of noting the excellences by which it was ensured. 

The biography of Crabbe, as written by his son, forms no unapt 
prelude to his verse. The same gentleness and tender humanity, 
—the same sympathy with man, regardless of the accident of 
station,—the same keen sense of the domestic relations,—the same 
healthy tone of feeling that characterises his poetry, appear in the 
unobtrusive incidents of his life. The simple history of the poet, 
natural, kind, and benevolent,—the noble heart and head of 
genius, without its perversity,—must commend itself to all. It is 
a literary memorial that should be well received ; for, in exchange 
for the melancholy errors and misfortunes of poets, it offers the 
story of a well-spent life, violating no law of social intercourse,— 
of an honourable reputation earned without envy or detraction 
from others. In connexion with the striking example of Scott, it 
may tend to disabuse the world of an old fallacy, that genius must 
ever be irregular, and the best wits be looked for among the worst 
livers. 

Crabbe was born of poor but reputable parents, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, at the small sea-faring town of Aldborough, 
on the coast of Suffolk, amidst the rugged and desolate scenes so 
vividly described in his poem of ‘‘ The Village.” In his early 
youth were seen the germs of the future. While his brothers were 
ventuving on the ocean, the scene of their future livelihood, the 





* From the New York Review. 





more quiet and gentle George might be seen withdrawn froia the 
rest, devouring such specimens of literature as strayed to the hum- 
ble shed of the fisherman. Among these, the poetical corner of a 
philosophical Magazine became an especial object of his emulation. 
This, in a boy of ten, was an early predilection for the Muse ; but 
genius will find its peculiar aliment, and, to the credit of our 
poet’s father, he appreciated the talents of his son, and devoted 
him to the calling of a surgeon. It was during the apprenticeship 
to this profession, while in his twentieth year, that he first appeared 
in print. He published, in Ipswich, a short poem, entitled 
‘‘ Inebriety,” which, in its strictures on ‘‘ the deacon sly,’’ the 
‘easy chaplain,” and the ‘‘ reverend wig,” at the banquet of the 
lord, contrasts curiously with the after days of Crabbe, when he 
himself became chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, and feasted at 
his table. Its success was inconsiderable, and the poet turned 
more sedulously to his professional studies. In these, probably 
from a deficiency in preparation,—the opportunity for which his 
father’s circumstances did not permit,—but ultimately from the 
want of the necessary manual tact, Crabbe was never very success- 
ful. He felt the reproach, but conscious of his merits in a supe- 
rior walk, resolved to venture the future upon a struggle, the 
uncertainty of which, with all his discouragements, he had not 
fully appreciated. He determined to seek his fortune as a literary 
man in the metropolis. 

With fresh youthful hopes,—the fond wishes of a gentle and 
faithful heart, the Myra of his early love, destined to become in 
happier times his wife,—and a small sum of money (barely three 
pounds), Crabbe sst out for London, the grave of so many cherished 
expectations and imaginary successes. Unconsciously to himself, 
for the event had not reached him at Aldborough, he was entering 
upon a similar career to that in which Chatterton had so lately 
fallen a victim. This he soon learned, and a disheartening pro- 
spect lay before him. Nothing daunted, however, he prepared a 
small collection of poems, and offered them for publication. They 
were courteously refused by the publisher. He made another 
attempt, which met with the like ill success. In the mean time, 
he had tried an anonymous publication, ‘‘ The Candidate,” ad- 
dressed to the authors of the Monthly Review, which had been 
partially successful, and was likely to afford him ‘‘ something,” 
when the failure of the publisher extinguished this bright hope. 
His funds were exhausted, and the scanty relief obtained by 
parting with the few articles of value he possessed, every day grew 
less. He had exerted himself nobly, but had not succeeded. 
With the prospect of starvation before him, he addressed a letter 
to Lord North, and, after a cold delay, his request for employment 
was denied. Application to Lord Shelburne and the Chancellor, 
Thurlow, met a similar fate. A journal that he wrote during this 
period has been preserved, and its simple record of his hopes and 
his disappointment, ever sustained by firm religious confidence, 
attaches the reader insensibly to the author. Crabbe made one 
more attempt, and, as he afterwards expressed himself, ‘‘ he fixed 
—impelled by some propitious influence, in some happy mo- 
ment,—upon Edmund Burke, one of the first of Englishmen, and, 
in the capacity and energy of his mind, one of the greatest of 
human beings.’"” The letter he addressed to that eminent states- 
man was not to be mistaken : the air it bore of sincerity, tempered 
by melancholy resignation, could not be counterfeit. An early 
interview was appointed by Burke, and from that instant the 
difficulties of the poet were past. But this is a theme on which 
his son must speak. The following is an honourable expression of 
his enthusiasm, in ‘‘ The Life :’’ 

“‘ He went into Mr. Burke’s room, a poor young adventurer, 
spurned by the opulent and rejected by the publishers, his last 
shilling gone, and all but his last hope with it: he came out virtu- 
ally secure of almost all the good fortune that, by successive steps, 
afterward fell to his lot,—his genius acknowledged by one whose 
verdict could not be questioned,—his character and manners ap- 
preciated and approved by a noble and capacious heart, whose 
benevolence knew no limits but its power—that of a giant in 
intellect, who was, in feeling, an unsophisticated child; a bright 
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example of the close affinity between superlative talents and the 
warmth of the generous affections. Mr. Crabbe had afterwards 
many other friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted him 
in his professional career ; but it was one hand alone that rescued 
him when he was sinking.”—Vol. i. p. 93. 

The friendship of Burke to our poet was everything. He 
shortly became established in the family circle at Beaconsfield, and 
was frequently the companion of the statesman in his private 
walks. One of the first fruits of this intercourse was a severer 
criticism than the poet had been accustomed to, of his different 
manuscripts. Of these there must have been a various stock. He 
mentions in the journal a poem of 350 lines, with the fanciful title 
of ‘An Epistle from the Devil;’’ then there were ‘‘ Poetical 
Epistles, with a preface by the learned Martinus Scriblerus ;”’ 
«The Hero, an Epistle to Prince William Henry;” and a prose 
treatise, being ‘‘A Plan for the Examination of our Moral and 
Religious Opinions,’ with two dramas. These were at once 
rejected, and the poet’s powers fastened on ‘‘ The Library,’’ and 
‘* The Village ;” works which, on their publication, at once ele- 
vated him in the literary world. 

The disposition of Crabbe had always been religious. Nothing 
less, indeed, than this powerful principle could have sustained him 
through the difficulties of his early life. His private journal 
breathes the most devotional spirit. It was with no improper 
feelings, then, that he professed to Burke an attachment for the 
ministry, and through his interest was admitted to orders. From 
this period the events of Crabbe’s life may be briefly comprised. 
Through the continual kindness of his patron, he became chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutland, when he published the ‘‘ Village.’’ The 
‘* Newspaper”’ appeared in 1785; and, twenty-two years after- 
wards, ‘*The Parish Register,’ ‘‘The Borough,” ‘ Tales in 
Verse,” and ‘** Tales of the Hall,’’ with a volume of poems, com- 
plete the list of his works. For the copyright of the ‘‘ Tales of 
the Hall,’’ in 1819, he received from Murray the liberal sum of 
three thousand pounds. The intervals of those various publica- 
tions were mostly spent in the quiet of domestic life, in the 
discharge of his clerical duties, and in the labour of his pen. 
During the latter part of his life, Crabbe made occasional journeys 
to London, where he was always received in the first walks of 
society. He also paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott, with whom he 
had long held correspondence, at Edinburgh. The personal anec- 
dotes of his life, if not extraordinary, are always pleasing. He 
was a fluent writer, and found occasion, at times, to submit his 
productions to what he calls a ‘‘ grand incremation,’’ which was 
not huddled over in a chimney, but regularly consummated in the 
open air; his children officiating with great glee at the bonfire. 
He would be seized with the poetic inspiration, especially during 
a snow. storm : on one such occasion he composed the very power- 
ful tale of ‘‘ Sir Eustace Grey.’’ At one time he was taken with 
the desire to see the ocean again ; and, ‘“‘ mounting his horse, rode 
alone to the coast of Lincolnshire, sixty miles from his house, 
dipped in the waves that washed the beach of Aldborough, and 
returned to Strathern.” He had the gentlest disposition ; and, as 
in the case of Cowper, a striking fondness for the society of intel- 
ligent females, affords evidence of the purity and simplicity of his 
character. The correspondence with Mary Leadbeater, in which 
he so naturally assumes the demure phrase and conversation of 
Quakerism, does him honour for its artless sincerity. His devo- 
tion to the study of botany (evidences of which are scattered through 
his poems) was also the mark of a simple mind. A naturalist is, 
with rare exceptions, a goodman. Crabbe was always a friend to 
fiction, and, what may excite surprise, not confined to the more 
classic, he devoured eagerly his package from London, of all the 
productions of the season. He found something in the poorest : 
a great writer is not always the severest critic. He was emi- 
nently the man of private life—the kind father, the constant 
friend ; and, ever ready to the call of the poor, he was loved by all. 
It was a melancholy day at his village of Trowbridge, when, in 
1832, Crabbe, at the advanced age of seventy-eight, died, full of 
years and honour. The anthems selected at his funeral accorded 
well with the feelings of those who knew him best. 

** When the ear heard him, then it blessed him ; 
And when the eye saw him, it gave witness of him. 
He delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him 
That had none to help him: 
Kindness, and meekness, and comfort, were in his tongue.” 

This slight sketch of the life of Crabbe has been given for its 
illustration of the spirit of his poetry. The gentler traits of his 
poetical characters were always drawn from himself. As we are 
naturally led, in reading the plays of Shakspeare, to distinguish the 





more human emotions of common life rather than the high bursts 
of passion, and weave them into the history of the dramatist, so 
the disposition of Crabbe may be truly gathered from his verse, 
There is a popula: idea that our author deals only in the severer 
traits of nature; that he is ever groping in poor-houses and dun- 
geons, among the vicious and unfortunate; that his pages abound 
with harshness and gloom ; that he pictures only the penseroso of 
life in its most repulsive aspect. This is not the character of the 
great poet of actual life. He has been more just to nature. In 
his moral anatomy of society, he has laid bare many errors and 
misfortunes of the species. He has painted life as it came before 
him, and never violated truth for sickly sentiment. He has drawn 
a portion of society—the village poor—as they truly exist. But 
he has found too ‘‘ the soul of goodness in things evil.”—The 
tares and wheat of this world spring up together, and in whatever 
rank of men there must be much good. No one observes this 
truth more than our poet; and in his darkest pictures we have 
gleams of the kindliest virtues. The severity of Crabbe’s muse 
consists in the faithful portraiture of nature. If a man is not 
always happy, it is not the poet’s fault. There is too much of 
sober reality in life to make the picture other than it is. This 
Crabbe knows, for he writes of scenes under his own observation. 
He lived amid the people he describes, felt their little occasional 
joys, and saddened over their many misfortunes. But in the 
gloomiest character he never ‘‘ oversteps the modesty of nature.’ 
He does not accumulate horrors for effect. He has no extravagant 
and unnatural heroes pouring forth their morbid sentiment in his 
pages. There is no sickly affectation, but a pure and healthy por- 
trait of life—of life it may be in its unhappiest, but in its least 
artificial development, where society has done little to alter its 
rough uneducated tones, when the actual feelings and passions of 
man may be traced at every footstep. 

It has been objected against Crabbe that he has modelled him- 
self after Pope; and he has been considered by some—ignorant of 
the true character of his writings—but a mere imitator. Horace 
Smith has favoured this injustice by a note to the Rejected 
Addresses, where, merely for the sake of the point, Crabbe is cha- 
racterised as ‘‘ Pope in worsted stockings.” It is not the first 
instance in which truth has been sacrificed to a witticism. No 
intelligent reader of their poetry can confound the different merits 
of Pope and Crabbe. They belong to independent schools. The 
excellence of one consists in the perfection of the Artificial, the 
merit of the other in the purer love of the Natural. Pope reflects 
the nice shades of a court life, and adapts himself to the polished 
society around him. He lives among lords and ladies. He pene- 
trates beneath the surface of character, but it is within the circle 
of acourt, and after a classical model. Out of Queen Anne’s 
reign he would have been nothing. We can form no idea of him 
removed from the wits and gentlemen of his day. He is a master 
of elegance, and has power‘as a satirist; can dilate upon the vir- 
tues of Atticus, or heighten the crimes of Atossa. He can follow 
where one has gone before. He can revive the felicity of Horace 
or the vehemence of Juvenal. Out of the track of the artificial, 
the conventional, he is nothing; within it he reigns supreme. 
Crabbe is of another order. He has no model to copy after, He 
throws himself upon a subject that derives no aid from romance or 
classic association. He paints the least popular part of society. 
He has to overcome a powerful prejudice against his characters. 
He struggles where art can avail him little; where his whole suc- 
cess must depend upon nature. His personages have nothing in 
them to please the taste, or enlist the fancy of the polished. 
They come before us at every disadvantage. They are out of the 
pale of good society. They have no relish of high life to add inte- 
rest to their virtues, or throw a softening shadow over their crimes. 
They do not belong to the court standard. According to 
Touchstone’s scale they would infallibly be condemned : ‘If thou 
never wast at court, thou art in a parlous state, shepherd!’’ But 
they have something in their composition prior to and independent 
of this artiticial excitement. They are vigorous specimens of 
human nature in its elementary traits, and have their whole charm 
in being simply men. They interest us as they feel and suffer, as 
they truly exist in themselves, not as they act in an outward pa- 
geant. They have the feelings and passions of the species, and 
their example comes home to our own breasts. It is in this 
respect that ‘‘ one touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 
The Artificial must be content with admiration; the Natural 
claims our sympathy. This is the distinction. Pope tickles the 
sense with fine periods, or gains the fancy by a sparkling picture ; 
while Crabbe leaves an impression on the heart. There may not 
be a single line to be quoted for its brilliancy, like a finished 
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couplet of Pope; but the passage from our author shall convey a 
force and reality, the bard of Twickenham—were he twice the 
master of art he is—could never attain. 

A word of apology for the poetry of Crabbe is hardly needed. 
Time was when this might be necessary, but a returning sense of 
justice is rapidly coming over the age, and the world is fast ac- 
knowledging that the relations of life, however simple, afford a true 
ground of poetry. It is pleasing to remark this change in favour 
of sound taste. Wordsworth, but lately neglected, begins to 
receive his due honours. He is no longer laughed at for his 
childishness. This is a triumph of humanity ; for it permits the 
poor and humble, as well as the great, to feel they too have emo- 
tions and sympathies worthy of poesy; that their simple hopes 
may also be ‘* married to immortal verse.”” If we have taught a 
man self-respect, we have led him to the path of virtue. When he 
feels that his existence, however unobtruded upon the world, is an 
object of sacred regard to the poet; he must think more nobly of 
himself and live more wisely. The age is made better by such 
works as ‘‘ The Lyrical Ballads,” and ‘‘ The Borough.” Ques- 
tion not their claim to poetry. The denial is not founded on a 
proper understanding of the art. Poetry is born not only of the 
lofty and the imaginative, but of the simple and pathetic. The 
attendant of human feelings and human passions, it exists alike for 
the means and the extremes of life. Wherever man is separated 
from the gross earth beneath him, and connected by any link with 
the vast and beautiful above him; wherever there exists an image 
of a greater good than the conditions of sense offer ; wherever the 
limited, intellectual, and moral part of our nature sighs after the 
great and the perfect ; wherever any of the mysterious links of the 
chain bending together the present with the untried future, are 
visible—there, in their just degree, like the nature and spirit of 
poetry, ‘soaring in the high region of its fancies,” it may 
approach ‘‘the azure throne, the sapphire blaze.’’ It may be 
‘‘ choiring to the young-eyed cherubim,” and it may sing of * the 
humblest flower that decks the mead,’”’ or speak of the smallest 
hope that breaks the darkness of the least educated. It is not to 
be limited in its application. It is not built on learning, or founded 
on the canons of the critic. It is itself the foundation of all just 
critical laws. Its fresh source is in the human heart; its province 
is in the wide map of human relations ; it is bounded only by the 
horizon of human emotion; its heritage is the race of man,— 
and its task-work is to connect and blend the sentiment of the 
true, the good, the beautiful, the infinite, and eternal, with 
all the passions and emotions that beat in the heart of universal 
humanity. 





A PICTURE. 


Hunting the buck, 
I found him sitting by a fountain’s side, 
Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears. 
A garland lay him by, made by himself, 
Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 
Stuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me. But ever when he turned 
. His tender eyes upon ’em, he would weep, 
As if he meant to make ’em grow again. 
Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all his story. 
He told me that his parents gentle died, 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 
Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal springs, 
Which did not stop their courses; and the sun, 
Which still, he thank’d him, yielded him his light. 
Then took he up his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country people hold, 
Did signify; and how all, order’d thus, 
Express’d his grief: and to my thoughts did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wish’d: so that, methought, I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertained him, 
Who was as glad to follow; and have got 
The trustiest, loving’st, and the gentlest boy, 
That ever master kept. 
Philaster, by Beaumont and Fletcher. 








WILD SCENES IN THE FOREST AND PRAIRIE,* 


Mr. Horrmawn has thrown together a number of slight but 
lively sketches, descriptive of scenes in the forest and prairie, 
personal adventures, Indian superstitions and traditions, all of 
which have such an air of vraisemblance, and are, withal, so 
animated, as to interest the reader more strongly than at first 
sight would appear likely, A portion of them relate to the wild 
scenes of the northern part of the state of New York, which, 
strange to say, has been, until very recently, a éerra incognita. 
Others relate to the “ Far West,’’ and one or two belong to city 
and civilised life. Some of the Indian superstitions are very 
singular and striking. 

If the reader will glance over a map of the United States, he 
will perceive that the great state of New York has a kind of tri- 
angular shape, its apex being at the city of New York, and its 
base extending along the St. Lawrence. ‘‘ Everybody,” says 
Mr. Hoffman, ‘‘ was aware that the Hudson rose among a group 
of mountains in the northern part of the state of New York; and 
if you looked upon the map, some of the lakes which formed its 
head waters seemed to be laid down with sufficient particularity. 
Few, however, until the legislature instituted the geological survey 
which is now in progress, had any idea that the mountains upon 
which this noble river rises overtopped the Catskills and the 
Alleghanies, and were among the loftiest in the United States : or 
that the lakes from which it draws its birth were equally remarkable 
for their prodigal numbers, their picturesque variety, and their 
wild and characteristic beauty.”” The sources of the Hudson were 
only explored during 1837; and ‘‘ the worthy Knickerbockers 
were not a little surprised, when they learned, from the first official 
report of the surveying corps, that their famous river was fed by 
mountain snows for ten months in the year.” Mr. Hoffman 
started on an excursion to the sources of the Hudson. We will 
confine ourselves to the state of New York; and, as a specimen 
of our author’s manner of telling a story, quote one relating to 
that early and disastrous time when the lone settlers in the forest 
were exposed to midnight Indian visits, and to have their slumbers 
disturbed by the whoop of a ferocious war-party, that often spared, 
in their savage fury, neither man, woman nor child. The story also 
illustrates the nature of that mutual hatred and spirit of revenge, 
which too often arises, and is cherished, wherever settlers are 
guided only by their own feelings, instead of an enlightened policy, 
in their dealings with aborigines. 

‘“THE DEAD CLEARING. 


‘¢ Schroon Lake is the largest, and perhaps the finest body of 
water among the myriad lakes which form the sources of the 
Hudson. ‘The Schroon,’ as it is called by the country people, 
has, indeed, been likened by travellers to the celebrated lake of 
Como, which it is said to resemble in the configuration of its 
shores. It is about ten miles in length, broad, deep, and girt with 
mountains, which, though not so lofty as many in the northern 
part of the state of New York, are still picturesque in form, while 
they enclose a thousand pastoral valleys and sequestered dells 
among their richly-wooded defiles. 

‘«In one of the loveliest of these glens, near a fine spring, well- 
known to the deer-stalker, there flourished, a few years since, a 
weeping willow, which, for aught 1 know, may be still gracing the 
spot. The existence of such an exotic in the midst of our 
primitive forest would excite the curiosity of the most casual ob- 
server of nature, even if other objects adjacent did not arrest his 
attention, as he emerged from the deep woods around, to the sunny 
glade where it grew. On the side of a steep bank, opposite to 
the willow, the remains of an old fireplace were to be seen; and 
blackened timbers, with indications of rough masonry, could be 
discovered by turning aside the wild raspberry-bushes that had 
overgrown the farther side of the knoll. These ruins betokened 
something more than the remains of a hunting-camp; and the 
forester who should traverse an extensive thicket of young beeches 
and wild cherry-trees, within a few yards of this spot, would be 
at no loss to determine that he had lighted upon the deserted home 
of some settler of perhaps forty years back ;—a scene where the 
toil, the privation, and the dangers of a pioneer’s life had been 
once endured, but where the hand of improvement had wrought 
in vain, for the forest had already closed over the little domain 
that had been briefly rescued from its embrace; and the place was 
now what in the language of the country is called a ‘ dead clearing.’ 

‘The story of this ruined homestead is a very common one in the 





* ** Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie.” By C. F. Hoffman, Esq., 
author of ‘‘ A Winter in the Far West.” London, Bentley, 1939. 
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private family annals of the state of New York, which has always 
been exposed to the perils of frontier warfare, and which, for 
twenty years, at the close of the seventeenth century, and through- 
out the whole of that which followed it, was the battle-field of the 
most formidable Indian confederacy that ever arrayed itself against 
the Christian powers on the shores of this continent. The broken 
remains of that confederacy still possess large tracts of valuable 
land in the centre of our most populous districts; while their 
brethren of the same colour, but of a feebler lineage, have been 
driven westward a thousand miles from our borders. And when 
this remnant of the Iroquois shall have dwindled from among us, 
their names will still live in the majestic lakes and noble rivers 
that embalm the memory of their language. They will live, too, 
unhappily, in many a dark legend of ruthless violence, like that 
which I have to relate. 

‘* It was in the same year when Sullivan's army gave the finishing 
blow to the military power of the Six Nations, that a settler, who 
had come in from the New Hampshire grants to this part of Tryon 
County, (as the northern and western region of New York was at 
that time called,) was sitting with his wife, who held an infant to 
her bosom, enjoying his evening pipe beside his hearth. The 
blaze of the large maple-wood fire spread warmly upon the un- 
painted beams above, and lighted up the timbers of the shanty 
with a mellow glow that gave an air of cheerfulness and comfort 
to the rudely-furnished apartment. From the grey hairs and 
weather-beaten features of the settler, he appeared to be a man 
considerably on the wrong side of forty, while the young bright- 
haired mother by his side had not yet passed the sunny season of early 
youth. The disparity of their years, however, had evidently not pre- 
vented the growth of the strongest affection between them. There 
was a soft and happy look of content about the girl, as she sur- 
veyed the brown woodsman, now watching the smoke-wreaths 
from his pipe as they curled over his head, now taking his axe 
upon his lap and feeling its edge with a sort of caressing gesture, 
as if the inanimate thing could be conscious of the silent compli- 
ment he paid to its temper, when thinking over the enlargement 
of the clearing he had wrought by its aid during the day. Nor 
did the eye of the young mother kindle less affectionately when 
the brawny pioneer, carefully depositing the simple instrument, 
which is the pride of an American woodsman, behind the chimney, 
turned to take the hand of the infant, which she pressed to her 
bosom, and shared at the same time with her the caresses which 
he bestowed on the child. 

‘“«* That boy’s a raal credit to you, Bet. But I think, if he 
cries to-night, as he has for the last week, I must make a papoose- 
cradle for him to-morrow, and swing him somewhere outside of 
the shanty, where his squalling can’t keep us awake. Your face 
is growing as white as a silver birch. from loss of sleep o’nights.’ 

“** Why, John, how you talk! I’m sure Yorpy never cries ;— 
never, I mean, worth talking of.’ 

‘* As the mother spoke, she pressed the unhappy little youngster 
somewhat too closely to her bosom, and he awoke with one of 
those discordant outbreaks of infant passion with which the hopeful 
scions of humanity sometimes test the comforts of married life. 

“«* Baby—why, baby—there—there now ! what will it have ?— 
does it want to see brother Ben? Hush—hush—he’s coming with 
something for baby! Hush, now, darling !—Will it bave this?’ 

‘«* Why, Bet, my dear,’ said the father, ‘don’t give the brat 
Ben’s powder-horn to play with; for thof he does like you as 
much as my first missus, his own mother and flesh and blood, the 
lad doesn’t love to have his hunting tools discomboborated. God’s 
weather ! where can the tormented chap be staying ?—he ought to 
be home by this time.’ With these words he walked to the door, 
and stood for a moment commenting upon the mildness of the 
night, and wondering why Ben did not return. But the mother 
was too much engaged in soothing the infant, by rocking him to 
and fro in her arms, to reply. 

** «Now don’t, don’t, gal,’ continued the kind-hearted woods- 
man, turning from the door, which he left open ; ‘ you’ll tire your- 
self to death. Let me take him—there, now—there,’ said he, as 
she relinquished the child to his arms; and, addressing the last 
words to the poor perverse little thing, he walked up and down the 
room with it, vainly trying to lull its gust of passion or peevishness. 

‘** Hush! you little varmint, you!’ said the father at last, 
growing impatient ; ‘hush ! or I’ll call in the Indians to carry you 
off—I will. 

“The settler was just turning in his walk, near the open 
threshold, as he uttered the ill-omened words, when a swarthy hand, 
reaching over his shoulder, clutched the child from his arms, and 
brained it against the doorpost, in the same moment that the 





tomahawk of another savage struck him to the floor. A dozen 
painted demons sprang over his prostrate body into the centre of 
the room. The simple scene of domestic joy, but a moment before 
so sheltered and homelike, was changed on the instant. The 
mummied nursling was flung upon the embers near the feet of its 
frantic mother, who slipped and fell in the blood of her husband, 
as she plucked her child from the coals and sprang towards the 
door. It was a blow of mercy, though not meant as such, which 
dismissed her spirit, as she struggled to rise with her lifeless 
burden. Theembers of the fire soon strewed the apartment, while 
the savages danced among them with the mad glee of the devil’s 
own children, until the smoke and blaze, ascending to the roof- 
tree, drove them from the scene of their infernal orgies. 

‘‘The next day’s sun shone upon that smouldering ruin as 
brightly as if unconscious of the horrors which his light revealed. 
So complete had been the devastation of the flames, that little but 
ashes now remained ; and the blue smoke curled up among the 
embowering trees as gently as if it rose only from a cottager’s 
hospitable fire. The oriole, perched upon a cedar-top, whistled as 
usual to his mate, swinging in his nest upon the pendant branches 
of a willow which had been planted by the ill-fated settler near a 
spring not far from his door ; while the cat-bird from the brier- 
thicket replied in mocking notes blither and clearer than those he 
aimed to imitate. The swallow only, driven from her nest in the 
eaves, and whirling in disordered flight around the place, seemed 
in sharp cries to sympathise with the desolation which had come 
over it. 

‘‘ There was one human mourner, however, amid the scene. A 
youth of sixteen sat with his head buried in his hands upona 
fallen tree hard by. So still and motionless he seemed, that his 
form might almost be thought to have been carved out of the grey 
wood, with which his faded garments assimilated in colour. It 
would not be difficult to surmise what passed in the bosom of the 
young forester, as at last, after rising with an effort, he advanced 
to the funeral pyre of his household, and, turning over the dry 
embers, disengaged a half-burned cloven skull from among them. 
He threw himself upon the grass and bit the ground with a fierce 
agony that showed some self-reproach must be mingled with his 
sorrow. 

‘* © My father ! my father !’ he cried, writhing in anguish ; ‘ why 
—why did 1 not come home at once, when I heard that the Black 
Wolf had gone north with his band!’ A burst of tears seemed 
to relieve him for a moment; and then, with greater bitterness 
than ever he resumed, ‘ Fool—thrice accursed fool that I was !—I 
might have known that he would strike for these mountains, instead 
of taking the Sacondaga route, where the palatine yegars were 
out and on the watch for him. To die so likea brute in the hands 
of a butcher—without one word of warning—to be burned like a 
wood-chuck in his hole—stricken to death without a chance of 
dealing one blow for his defence! My father! my poor father ! 
Oh, God! I cannot bear it.’ 

‘‘But the youth knew not the self-renovating spirit of life’s 
springtime, when he thought that his first sorrow, bitter as it was, 
would blast his manhood for ever. A first grief never blights the 
heart of man. The sapling hickory may be bowed—may be 
shattered by the storm, but it has an elasticity and toughness of 
fibre that keep it from perishing. It is only long exposure to a 
succession of harsh and biting winds that steals away its vigour, 
drinks up its sap of life, and sends a chill at last to the roots which 
nourished its vitality. 

“‘ That day of cruel woe, like all others, had an end for the young 
forester : and, when the waning moon rose upon the scene of his 
ruined home, her yellow light disclosed the boy kneeling upon the 
sod wherewith he had covered up the bones of his only earthly 
relatives. She, too, was sole witness to the vow of undying 
vengeance which he swore upon the spot against the whole race 
of red men. 

* There are but too many traditions surviving in this region to 
prove the fulfilment of this fearful vow. But I leave the dire feats 
of ‘Bloody Ben,’ by which name only is the avenger now re- 
membered, to some annalist who finds greater pleasure than I do 
in such horrible details. My business, here, is only to describe 
the first deed by which he requited the murderous act of the 
Indians. 

‘‘ The seasons had twice gone their round since destruction had 
come over the house of the settler, and his son had never yet re- 
visited the spot, which, with the exuberant growth of an American 
soil, had partly relapsed into its native wildness, from the tangled 
vines and thickets which had overgrown the clearing. The strong 
arm of the government had for a while driven the Indians beyond 
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the reach of private vengeance ; but now they were again returning 
to their favourite hunting-ground north of the Mohawk, and around 
the sources of the Hudson. Some even had ventured into Albany 
to dispose of their packs and skins, and carry back a supply of 
powder and other necessaries of the hunter of the wilderness. It 
yas two of these that the orphan youth dogged from the settle- 
ments, on their way through the northern forests, to the spot where 
his oath of vengeance had been recorded. The sequel may best 
be told in the words of an old hunter, under whose guidance I 
made my first and only visit to the Dead Clearing. 

««*]¢ was about two o’clock of a hot August afternoon, that 
Ben, after thus following up their trail for three days, came upon 
the two Injuns jist where the moose-runway makes an opening 
in the forest, and lets the light down upon yon willow that still 
flourishes beside the old hemlock. The Injuns were sitting beneath 
the willow, thinking themselves sheltered by the rocky bank 
opposite, and a mass of underwood which had shot up round the 
top of an oak, which had been twisted off in a tornado on some 
former day, and then lay imbedded in weeds beneath the knoll. 
But, a few yards from this bank, in that thicket round the roots 
of yon mossy old beech, Ben found a shelter, from which, at any 
moment, he could creep up and cover either with his fire from 
pehind the knoll. But, as he had only a one-barrel piece, it re- 
quired full as cool a hand as his to wait and take both the creeturs 
at one shot. Bloody Ben, though, was jist the chap to do it. 
Like enough he waited there or manceuvred round for an hour to 
get his chance, which did come at last, howsumdever. The Injuns, 
who, in their own way, are mighty talkers, you must know,—that 
is, when they have really something to talk about,—got into some 
argerment, wherein figures, about which they know mighty little, 
were concerned. One took out his scalping-knife to make marks 
upon the earth to help him: while the other trying to make 
matters clearer by the aid of his fingers, their heads came near 
each other, jist a3 you may have seen those of white people when 
they get parroiching right in earnest. So they argufied and they 
counted, getting nearer and nearer as they became more eager, till 
their skulls, almost touching, came within the exact range of Ben’s 
rifle: and then Ben, he ups and sends the ball so clean through 
both, that it buried itself in a sapling behind them. And that, I 
think, was pretty well for the first shot of a lad of eighteen ; and 
Bloody Ben himself never confessed to making a better one after- 
wards.’ 

‘‘ The Tourist, who should now seek the scene of this adventure, 
would, perhaps, look in vain for the graceful exotic that once 
marked the spot. The weeping willow, which was only a thrifty 
sapling when the Indians met their death beneath its fatal shade, 
was changed into an old decayed trunk, with but one living braneh 
when I beheld it ; and a ponderous vine was rapidly strangling the 
life from this decrepit limb. The hardy growth of the native 
forest had nearly obliterated the improvements of the pioneer. 
The wild animals, in drinking from the spring hard by, had dis- 
lodged the flat stones from its brink ; tall weeds waved amid the 
spreading pool; and the fox had made his den in the rocky knoll 
upon whose side once stood the settler’s cabin of Tok Dean 
CLEaARING.”’ 





EDUCATION OF THE RUSSIAN POOR. . 
Tue process of education of the Russian poor is perhaps melan- 
choly to relate, and difficult to believe, but it is efficacious. The 
cane and the whip perform the miracle in most instances. A 
master will say to his slave, ‘You must be a musician;” to 
another, ‘‘ You must be a tailor.” If either murmurs, he is beat; 
and this method is continued, till the one produces a tolerable 
coat, or the other sings a national air in good tune, or can join in 
achorus. It is with these crude materials that the Russians have 
found the secret of organising their great military force. The 
peasant, before he is completely formed to the profession of a 
soldier, undergoes privations and sufferings innumerable; but, this 
ordeal once passed, he acquires a constitution of iron. Like the 
cement which becomes more hard from exposure to the open air, 
the Russian soldier is hardy, indefatigable, proof against the incle- 
mencies of the seasons, enduring hunger and thirst with patience, 
and fearing more the cane of his officer than the cannon of the 
enemy. ‘The impassibility of the Muscovite under fire is almost 
proverbial ; and if passive mechanical courage is the essence of a 
good soldier, it is certainly to be found in the Russian ranks,— 
British and Foreign Review for Jan. 1839, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE METROPOLIS. 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 


Tuis establishment can scarcely be termed a public institution, 
as admittance to the library and reading-rooms is given only to 
proprietors, and those who are furnished with a proprietor’s 
ticket. Dut it is of such a magnitude, and possesses such a 
valuable collection of books, as to deserve public attention. It 
originated with the merchants and bankers of the City, who held 
their first meeting at the London Tavern, 23d May, 1805. The 
original subscription of proprietors was fixed at seventy-five 
guineas, and of life-subscribers at twenty guineas. The list was 
quickly filled up, and by the 18th January, 1806, the institution 
was opened in a large mansion on the eastern side of the Old 
Jewry, nearly opposite to Frederick’s-place ; erected by Sir Robert 
Clayton for keeping his shrievalty in 1671, and mentioned by 
Evelyn in his Diary. The library at this time amounted to ten 
thousand volumes. The institution was subsequently removed to 
premises in King’s-Arms yard, and from thence was removed 
to the fine building erected for the purpose in Moorfields, and now 
forming a very conspicuous object on the north side of Finsbury 
Circus. The front is 102 feet 6 inches wide, exclusive of the side 
doors, which are 15 feet each ; the height is nearly 60 feet to the 
apex of the pediment. The house comprises a basement story 
within a sunken area, a ground floor, and two stories above, 
consisting of the library and gallery. The exterior of the building 
is embellished by a very beautiful double portico, the upper por- 
tion supported on Corinthian columns, resting on the ground-floor 
portico, which consists of two solid piers and as many Doric 
columns. The proportions of the various parts forming the 
fagade are so true and exact, as to present a whole in which mag- 
nificence and elegance are admirably combined. There are few 
buildings in London which display better taste in the design, and 
perhaps none are so well situated, for the facility with which they 
can be advantageously contemplated. The inside fully corresponds 
with the elegance of the exterior. The hall, supported by two 
rows of fluted Doric columns, appears the realization of a Roman 
atrium: on each side, doors lead to the pamphlet-room, news- 
room, committee-room, and private apurtments. Immediately 
facing the entrance are glass doors leading to the staircase, which 
is exceedingly beautiful. It is double, and leads to a wide stone 
platform, er landing-place, from which the library is entered by 
the outer door; the gallery by two side staircases, concealed 
within the walls. The library is a very noble room; it occupies 
the whole ofthe first floor. It is 97 feet in length by 42 in width, 
and 28 in height. The interior area is in shape an octagonal 
parallelogram, with four small apartments at the angles ; the sides 
are divided by piers, faced with pilasters, into recesses elevated two 
steps above the floor, containing double bookcases. The piers 
also support a light but substantial gallery, extending completely 
round the apartment, and lined with bookcases. The books con- 
tained in the whole room amounted, in 1835, when the classed 
catalogue was prepared, to upwards of twenty-six thousand, and 
since then there has been a very considerable addition. 

Around the reading-room six large tables are arranged, at one 
of which the librarian is seated ; and at the western extremity there 
is a raised desk, at which the sub-librarian has his post. Imme- 
diately below his seat stands a magnificent sarcophagus of polished 
oak, presented by Sir Thomas Baring, bart., the president, and 
appropriated to the reception of a splendid work on Egypt, which 
accompanied the gift. 

This reading-room is one of the most agreeable places cf study 
that exists. There is hardly any disturbance from external 
sounds, so that you can scarcely conceive you are in the heart of 
the City. A small part only of the Circus is paved, and, though 
the rolling of the distant omnibuses may be faintly heard, the pass- 
ing of the few carriages that wander into the Circus gives but little 
annoyance. The books in the room are open to all the visitors, 
and access to them is rendered easy by their arrangement, which 
is very fully described in the catalogue; it is constructed on so 
excellent a plan as to deserve to be the model in all libraries. By 
a reference to it, you can at once discover what books the library 
contains on any subject, and in what part of the room the book 
you happen to want is to be found. If the book be in the gallery 
or cannot be readily discovered, the librarians are always ready to 
ive prompt attention, and both are particularly polite in pointing 
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out the best or most advisable book to consult on any point to 
which you are directing your inquiries. The little apartments in 
the corners are snug retreats, where the occasional murmur of a 
whispered conversation may be avoided, if it should annoy the 
student. The only thing to be found fault with is, that these little 
closets are not lighted at night; and, if a work be then required 
from them, it must be obtained by the aid of the librarian’s 
lantern. 

The collection has been very judiciously selected, and in every 
class is well provided, and in some, particularly English Anti- 
quities, and Topography, and Philology, including Literary 
History and Criticism, the productioas of Miscellaneous Latin 
Authors, and Grammars and Dictionaries, it is rich ; and as new 
books of interest and information appear, they are constantly added 
to the stores already collected. It is also rich in parliamentary 
history, and this department is constantly increasing by the addi- 
tion of all the Parliamentary Reports. The pamphlet-room and 
news-room are amply supplied and are very constantly attended, 
but the library is not much resorted to. It is rare to see more 
than twenty persons in the room at one time, except occasionally 
in the evening, when many gentlemen look in to spend an hour or 
two in turning over the newer publications; but the number of 
students, or literary men, who make use of this fine library is 
small. 

One peculiar feature of this institution is its Soirées, or Evening 
Conversazioni, which are held once a week during the Spring 
season. At such times, models, works of art, objects of natural 
history, &c. are occasionally exhibited for the entertainment of the 
visitors, and, in the course of the evening, a short lecture is deli- 
vered in the theatre. On such occasions the library may be seen 
filled with well-dressed ladies, who are accustomed to make a four 
de promenade around the library, before and after the lecture, 
a process rather annoying to those who are occupied with their 
books. 

The theatre of the institution is a separate building entered by 
a door at the foot of the stairs. It is particularly excellent in its 
construction and arrangement, and the laboratory and apparatus 
attached, are distinguished for their completeness. Here lectures 
on various subjects are delivered during the season, to which pro- 
prietors and subscribers to the course are admitted, but the holder 
of a proprietor’s transferable ticket has no right of entrance. No 
subscription or separate tickets are issued for the lectures delivered 
at the soirées ; but every proprietor has, besides his own admis- 
sion, the privilege of personally introducing a visitor, though he 
cannot introduce any person by his transferable ticket. 

Such is a brief outline of this valuable institution. It is, per- 
haps, to be regretted that the proprietors do not extend the facility 
of admission, and permit the entrance of annual subscribers, but it 
is probable that they are deterred by the additional risk which their 
property would be exposed to, and which could not be obviated 
except by an additional outlay for extra librarians, &c. and a total 
change of the present system, under which the visitor feels almost 
as if he were sitting in his own private library, with a few friends 
in his company. They may also consider that among 940 
proprietors, almost all residents in London or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, it cannot be very difficult to discover one, willing to 
lend his ticket (a handsome bronze medal, by the way) toa student 
who is desirous of using the stores of the library. 

The institution is supported by the proceeds of its capital, and 
an annual subscription of two guineas paid by each proprietor. It 
is opened at ten o’clock in the morning; the library closes at ten 
in the evening, but the pamphlet and news-rooms are kept open 
till eleven, except on Saturdays, when all the doors are shut at 
three o’clock. 





A YANKEE PEDLAR. 


‘“‘ T REcKoN our folks don’t want none of them fixings,’’ said an 
Ohio housewife to a Connecticut pedlar, who produced a pair of 
beaded mocassins, a shooting pouch, and other hunting parapher- 
nalia from his pack: ‘* the boys have plenty of such trash of their 
own providing.”” The patient pedestrian offered next some pret- 
tily woven basket-ware, and carved wooden bowls, to tempt a pur- 
chase from the settler’s wife. ‘‘ No! nor them nother!’ cried 
the virago; ‘‘ the Miami Jnjuns do our basketing, and the Buck- 
eyes make better bowls than you can carve from your Yankee 
poplars. What does the fool mean by trying to sell us things we 
can make better nor him! Throw open your pack, my manny, 
and let me choose for myself among your knicknacks !”—Hoffman’s 
Wild Scenes, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


JOHN LEDYARD. 


Joun LepyArp was a remarkable instance of the power possessed 
by a mind confidently relying on its own resources, of attaining the 
object determined upon. When he had fixed his mind upon a 
thing, nothing turned him from his purpose; and we shall find 
him, when disappointed of promised assistance, setting out with an 
axe, two dogs, and a tobacco-pipe, as his sole companions in 
exploring the wilds of America. It is not our intention to hold his 
character up as an object of unlimited admiration; for, not to 
speak of other failings,—such as his impatience of control or 
reproof, and his unsettled habits,—the very excess of the quality 
by which he attained such surprising results, his self-confidence, 
frequently led him to act with a wilfulness and want of caution 
which did him much injury. Confident in himself, he took too 
little heed of the morrow, and thus was often obliged to encounter 
difficulties which the exercise of a little prudence might have pre- 
vented. The result of these failings will be seen in the short 
narrative we are about to enter upon; they are to be lamented and 
avoided. But his determined perseverance, which enabled him to 
triumph over obstacles which would have daunted and disheartened 
almost any other man, is to be admired, and to be regarded as a 
worthy object of our imitation. 

John Ledyard was born at Groton, a small village in Connecti- 
eut: he was the eldest of four children, who, by the death of their 
father, were early thrown upon the sole care of their mother, who 
was left in very straitened circumstances. She was a woman 
possessing excellent qualities and a well-informed mind, and, above 
all, eminent for piety and the religious virtues. Her early instruc- 
tions were never forgotten by her son John, who was tenderly 
attached to her. Some years after his father’s death, John 
Ledyard was taken charge of by his grandfather, who sent him to 
the grammar-school at Hartford, aad subsequently placed him in a 
lawyer’s office. This situation by no means suited John Ledyard, 
who, after a few months’ trial, gave up the law. His fondness for 
wandering and adventure was probably the cause of the choice he 
now made of a pursuit. A college had shortly before been esta- 
blished at Hanover, then almost a wilderness, for the education of 
Indians and of young men designed as Indian missionaries. The 
principal, Dr. Wheelock, offered to receive Ledyard, who accord- 
ingly repaired to Dartmouth College, where, however, he continued 
scarcely a year. Three months of this time were occupied in a 
ramble among the Indians, which he undertook unaccompanied, 
and of which we possess no particulars, further than that the time 
was spent in wandering through the forests, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes in company with the various tribes with whom he fell 
in, and that his excursions extended as far as Canada. 

The routine of the college duties was irksome to one for whom 
the forest had such charms ; and, though he could study the Greek 
Testament in his solitary canoe, on the brink of a cataract, yet he 
could but ill brook the confinement of a class-room. 

His conduct, though strictly moral, was in other respects so 
irregular as to call down reproof, which Ledyard could not endure. 
He determined to leave college, and he effectéd his purpose in a 
manner the most characteristic. He felled a large tree on the 
banks of the Connecticut, and, with the aid of his companions, 
shaped it into a canoe, fifty feet long and three broad, in which he 
embarked, with a good stock of provisions, a bearskin, a paddle, a 
Greek Testament, and an Ovid, and trusted himself upon a river 
interrupted by rapids and falls, with which he was totally unac- 
quainted. Fourteen years afterwards, he told Mr. Jefferson that 
he was deeply engaged in reading when his canoe approached 
Bellows’s Falls, where he was suddenly roused by the noise of the 
waters rushing among the rocks through the narrow passage. 
The danger was imminent, as no boat could go down that Fall 
without being instantly dashed in pieces ; and it was with difficulty 
that he gained the shore. He procured oxen, and having conveyed 
his canoe overland past the Falls, and continuing his solitary voyage 
| without accident, surprised his friends at Hartford with his very 
| unexpected appearance. 
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Having totally abandoned the idea of the Indian mission, he 
now desired to devute himself to the ministry, in which he was 
(not very judiciously) encouraged by some of his friends, and seve- 
ral ministers to whom he applied. Their good-nature made them 
unwilling to discourage him ina pursuit in which his talents were 
fully equal to the labour, but for which his peculiar character ren- 
dered him very unfit. Some time, though not a long period, was 
spent in study, and he sought to obtain his object—immediate 
admission to the ministry—with his accustomed energy; but he 
was foiled in his efforts, and at length abandoned his design. He 
now fell in with an old friend of his father, a Captain Deshon, the 
master of a merchantman; and on board his ship, about to sail 
from New London, bound to Gibraltar, the Barbary coast, and 
home by way of the West Indies, he entered as a common sailor, 
although he was treated by the captain rather as a friend and 
associate, than according to the rank he held on board the vessel. 
This was not an unnatural step on the part of an ardent young man 
disappointed in the schemes which he had wished to realise, and 
whose adventurous disposition made the sight of foreign lands 
desirable, even in the humble station of acommon sailor. Nothing 
very remarkable occurred during the voyage, save at Gibraltar, 
where, during a short residence on shore, he took a fancy for 
the army, and actually enlisted in a British regiment, and was {ost 
to his shipmates, until the captain accidentally discovered him on 
parade, going through the exercise with scrupulous accuracy. 
Captain Deshon remonstrated with him, and urged him to return 
to the ship. He said he enlisted because he was partial to the 
service, and thought the profession of a soldier well suited to a 
man of honour and enterprise. Eventually he was released, and 
returned to America with Captain Deshon. 

When once more in America, he found himself wholly without 
occupation, and saw no opening for pushing his fortune. The 
wandering mania appears to have already seized him, as, ina letter 
he wrote from Gibraltar, he told his friends that he had allotted to 
himself a further seven years’ wandering. He had heard from his 
grandfather that he had relations in England who were rich, and in 
the hope of discovering these, and by their means obtaining assist- 
ance in prosecuting his favourite schemes of travel, he worked his 
passage to Plymouth, and literally begged his way to London, 
indulging all the time bright dreams of the future. He succeeded 
in discovering his relations, but, his claims being at first doubted, 
he indignantly left the house ; and, although assistance was after- 
wards tendered, he refused to accept it. 

Captain Cook was now preparing to set out on the voyage from 
which he was never to return, and Ledyard determined to make 
one of the expedition. With this view he enlisted in the marines, 
and then, contriving to obtain an interview with Captain Cook, 
found no difficulty in persuading him to take him as one of the 
complement. Cook promoted him to the rank of corporal, and 
in that capacity he served during the voyage, He kept a journal 
during this period; but, on his return to Kngland, it was, in 
common with all other journals and memoranda made by any one 
on board, taken possession of by the Admiralty, in order to prevent 
any mis-statements in the first public account of the expedition. 

Ledyard subsequently published an account of the voyage, in 
America; but as this, although curious in some respects, espe- 
cially as regards the circymstances of Captain Cook’s death, relates 
to matters already well known, we shall not advert to it, except in 
one affair in which he was personally engaged, and which much 
affected his future course of life. After exploring Nootka Sound, 
where Ledyard made many observations on the advantages to be 
obtained from a trade in furs with the natives, the vessels arrived 
at the island of Onalaska, where they were much surprised at 
meeting with many signs of European intercourse among the 
natives. This made Captain Cook very desirous of exploring the 
island, but he was in doubt as to the best means of accomplishing 
his object. Ledyard volunteered his services, which were gladly 
accepted by Cook, who appreciated his character. He set out, 
entirely unarmed, under the guidance of the natives, who, after a 
tedious journey on foot across the island, conducted him to a 
settlement made by the Russians, who had there established a 
station in communication with their establishment in Kamtschatka, 
for the purpose of carrying on the fur-trade. Ledyard succeeded 
in his mission, and an interview took place between Captain Cook 
and some of the Russians, who accompanied Ledyard back to the 
vessels. The observations he made here confirmed him in his 
views of the practicability of establishing a very profitable trade in 
furs ; and which was still further strengthened when he became 
aware of the very high price that might be obtained for them in 
China. He made, and carefully recorded, very minute inquiries 





on this subject, which have since been appreciated, although the 
projector met nothing but discouragement. 

Ledyard returned to England with the expedition, and conti- 
nued upwards of two years in the service, but, the American war 
having now broken out, he for some time declined engaging against 
his countrymen. He, however, at length embarked on board a 
vessel destined for America, but he took the earliest opportunity 
to desert. After visiting his friends, and suffering sufficient time 
to elapse to prevent the probability of a seizure from the English 
powers, he bent all the energies of his mind, and they were great, 
to the accomplishment of the scheme he had formed, of establish- 
ing a trade with the North-west of America. Everything he pro- 
pre has been since shown to be well founded, but the difficulties 

e encountered prevented him and his country from reaping the 
reward. Upwards of two years were consumed in attempts to 
effect this object. The scheme was repeatedly taken up and aban- 
doned by different merchants. Ledyard’s exertions were extreme. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and New London, were again 
and again visited ; and repeatedly the cup of hope was raised to 
his lips, but to be dashed away. 

At length, finding all hope of support in America, vain, he 
resolved to expend the slender stock of money he possessed, 
derived from the remuneration he received for his lost time, from 
the merchants who had withdrawn from the enterprise, in visitin; 
France, with the intention of engaging some of the merchants 0: 
L’Orient in his design. At L’Orient he was detained a whole 
year; his scheme was at first entertained, and he appeared to be 
on the point of realizing all his expectations. But the season was 
unpropitious, and after delays most vexatious to his ardent mind, 
it was abandoned. Yet undaunted, he proceeded to Paris; he 
knew he was right, and that the timidity which made his supporters, 
one after another, draw back, was unreasonable, ‘In Paris, 
thought he, ‘ I shall surely find some who will duly value the plans 
I propose. ’ 

Mr. Jefferson, who was at this time minister from the United 
States to the Court of France, at once perceived the advantages that 
would flow from such a voyage as Ledyard proposed, and approved 
highly of his design; but he took no steps in promoting it at pre- 
sent, although the expedition under Lewis and Clarke, which he 
projected twenty years afterwards, had its origin in the views sug- 
gested by Ledyard. 

He had not been many days in Paris when he met the celebrated 
adventurer, Paul Jones, at that time acting under a commission 
from the United States, and who had come to Paris for the pur. 
pose of recovering the value of several prizes he had taken and sent 
into French ports. Jones’s ardent spirit eagerly caught at the 
schemes proposed by Ledyard. He joined heartily in forwarding 
them ; proposed to engage two vessels, store them with a fitting 
cargo, proceed with Ledyard to the North-west coast, spend six 
months in building a fort and stockade, and collecting furs, and 
then, leaving Ledyard in charge of this establishment, proceed with 
a cargo of fur to China; barter them for Chinese produce, and 
then proceeding, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, either to 
Europe or the United States, sell his cargo, and taking on board 
articles fit for the Indian market, return to the fort.* Jones was 
so earnest in the business, that he advanced money to Ledyard for 
the purchase of cargo for the outfit; but just at this crisis he was 
called away to L’Orient, where he was detained some months. 
Either unexpected obstacles occurred, or his ardour cooled, for he 
abandoned the scheme he had been so earnest in, and Ledyard 
once more had the mortification to see his dearest hopes blighted 
at the very moment when his prospects seemed to be brightest. 
Ledyard next endeavoured to organise a company in Paris for the 
purpose of carrying out his darling scheme, and in the plan he 
proposed to them he designed to return himself over-land to the 
United States, after despatching a vessel to China. After months 
of unavailing efforts this scheme proved abortive, and Ledyard 
found himself once more cast loose on the world. 

Nothing daunted, he now proposed to apply to the Empress of 
Russia for permission to travel across her dominions to Bebring’s 
Straits. r. Jefferson approved his plan, and introduced him to 
Baron Grimm, the confidential agent of the Empress, by whom the 
application was forwarded.to Petersburgh ; but five months elapsed 
without bringing an answer, during which time Ledyard subsisted 
on supplies levied on “ vice-consuls, consuls, ministers, and pleni- 
potentiaries.” At length, just when he was thinking of setting off 
without the permission of the Empress, a proceeding from which 





* This was precisely the plan proposed by Mr, Astor, when he established 
his settlement at Colombia River. 
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his friends dissuaded him, he received a letter from Sir James 
Hall, who had seen and befriended him at Paris, which induced him 
to goto London. He there found an English ship in complete 
readiness to sail for the Pacific Ocean. Sir James Hall introduced 
him to the owners, who immediately offered him a free passage in 
the vessel, with the promise that he should be set on shore at any 
place on the North-west coast which he might choose. The mer- 
chants, no doubt, hoped to profit somewhat by his knowledge and 
experience. One of Cook’s officers was also going out in the same 
vessel. The day before he was to go on board, he thus wrote to 
Mr. Jefferson :—‘‘ Sir James Hall presented me with twenty 
guineas, pro Lono publico: 1 bought two great dogs, an Indian pipe, 
and a hatchet. My want of time, as well as of money, will prevent 
my going any otherwise than indifferently equipped for such an 
enterprise ; but it is certain that I shall be much more in want 
before I see Virginia.”’ 

Here we must leave this enterprising traveller. The remainder 
of his adventures shall be given in another Number. 





THE BLESSING OF THE WATERS. 


On the 18th inst. (Jan.), whieh is the Russian Twelfth-day, a 
religious ceremony takes place on the Neva, which I believe has 
no parallel in any other country, unless we adduce the now obso- 
lete custom at Venice of the Doge espousing the sea. This cere- 
mony is called the blessing of the waters: and the object is, that 
the river Neva may, by the prayers of the nation, be rendered 
propitious to the navigation, and all other purposes to which 
rivers may be applicable in the neighbourhood of a great and dirty 
capital. The whole population of St. Petersburgh and the environs 
is collected on the quays to witness this solemn invocation. An 
octagon temple, formed of wooden trellis-work, adorned with 
pictures, gilded cherubs, and other religious emblems, is erected 
on the ice opposite to the winter palace. There are four entrances 
to this pavilion, which is approached from the shore by a wooden 
communication built on massive piles; that which faces the 
palace is decorated with a picture representing the baptism of our 
Saviour in the river Jordan. In the centre of this building is dug 
a large hole in the ice, which, at this season of the year, is gene- 
rally four or five feet in depth; as, with some appearance of 
inconsistency, the nation has singled out this period for blessing 
the waters, when the climate has rendered them completely invisi- 
ble. Over this aperture is suspended, from the dome above, the 
figure of a dove. In the morning, the emperor, empress, and 
imperial family, with the court, assist at divine service in the 
chapel, at which the metropolitan archbishop, with the principal 
clergy, preside; this service lasts from 11 till 12 o’clock. At 
that hour the procession issues from the palace; in front appears 
a priest bearing a lantern ; then others with a cross, banners, and 
holy images; the court choristers precede the archbishop and 
clergy, who are arrayed in gorgeous vestments, with flowing 
beards ; then come the pages and subalterns bearing the colours 
of the different regiments of guards; last of all the emperor, fol- 
lowed by the grand-dukes, and escorted by the great officers of 
state, his military staff, generals and courtiers, all bareheaded, 
and apparently impressed with the solemnity of the scene. As soon 
as the emperor has taken his position at one of the doors of the 
pavilion, the archimandrite recites the prayers, and the choristers 
sing the responses ; the blessing is performed by plunging a silver 
cross in the waters, of which a vase is presented to his majesty. 
A signal rocket announces the conclusion of the ceremony, and 
the cannon from the fortress again announce to the cives the 
beatification of proverbially the most unwholesome waters in all 
Christendom. The empress and her court are seated at the 
windows of the palace ; the foreign ministers, &c., view the pro- 
cession {rom those of the Hermitage, which command the quays ; 
but, as the ceremony itself lasts for nearly twenty-five minutes, it 
must be a severe trial for the emperor and his suite to remain so 
long uncovered in this piercing climate. As soon as the actors in 
this curious scene have retired, there is a general rush of the 
common people towards the temple ;—mothers are seen plunging 
their infants into the sacred opening which has been made in the 
river, while various individuals fill their pitchers with the holy 
water and carry it home to their families, undaunted by the severe 
cold which freezes it during their walk, On the same day, at 
Constantinople, the Greek patriarch performs a like ceremony. 
He throws the cross into the sea; and it is asserted that skilful 
divers eagerly await the operation, and generally succeed in seiz- 
ing it before it reaches the bottom.—(From The City of the 
Czar. ) 





A VISIT TO BARCLAY, PERKINS, AND CO. 


On the southern banks of the Thames, between Southwark and 
London bridges, lies the hugest brewery in the world—the chief 
of those establishments which have made this great city the head- 
quarters of malt liquor as well as civilisation. Ask any of the 
‘¢ fellowship perters’’ the way to Barciay, PERKINS, AND Co.’s, 
and there, from any one of these unaffected lovers of “ heavy wet,” 
you will get a direct direction. ‘‘ There, Sir, right down afore 
ye!”’ and truly it would be difficult to miss a sight of the brewery, 
the buildings of which cover eleven acres of ground. But how 
to find out the entrance is the puzzle ; you must thread your way 
through narrow lanes, thronged with drays, while a rumbling 
sound reminds one of barrels and hogsheads, and the olfactory 
organs testify that a brewery is not only near, but round about— 
for communication between the buildings is maintained by suspen- 
sion bridges over the lanes. At last we arrive at the gateway ; 
don’t you see the ANcuor, Sir, the symbol of Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co.? All brewers have their sign—their symbol—their 
emblem ; and the anchor of Barclay, Perkins, and Co., is stamped, 
twisted, and interwoven on or in everything appertaining to the 
brewery—the very lamp-posts are propped up by the anchor. 

Now, entering the gateway, we pass what may be termed the 
porte:’s lodge. An equivocal, or rather a very unequivocal sort 
of porter’s lodge it is: porter-pots give intimation that beer is 
‘drank on the premises,’’ and though the court were clear of 
barrels and drays, one might have little hesitation in affirming as 
a verity, that we had entered a stronghold of the powerful spirit 
of malt. By the way, what is the etymology of “ porter?” A 
shrewd brewer of the olden time is said to have compounded a 
sort of half-and-half, which became very acceptable to those 
brawny fellows who, as the Dictionary says, ‘‘carry goods for 
hire ;” and hence porter, a drink for porters, became a drink for 
the million. But ‘‘ beer’’ is the genuine cockney name for “heavy 
wet ;”’ ‘‘ Be ah!’’ as the pot-boy bawls it, Sunday and Saturday, 
ateleven, at one, at eight, and at nine o’clock, in every narrow 
street, lane, or alley, where a hard-working and beer-loving popu- 
lation may be found. 

Hilloa, stand aside—here is a troop of the “‘ rank and file’’ 
of the Brewery. Shoulder your—brooms; one looks almost 
instinctively to see whether or not the brooms are shaped in the 
form of an anchor. These men have just been cleansing out 
some of the huge receptacles—for malt is a cleanly spirit, and will 
resent as an injury any attempt to brew it in dirty beds. For 
this purpose a copious supply of water is a grand essential in a 
brewery. Water, did we say? Oh, do not mention the insipid 
word. Not a soul in all this establishment would admit it into 
his mouth. ‘Liquor’’ is the word, Sir;—we dare say, in the 
rainy months of winter, draymen and broom-men, breweis, tap- 
sters, smiths, farriers, and ‘‘sample’’ men, will all be heard 
deploring the continuance of liguorish weather. 

But let us proceed to the counting-house, a range of buildings 


which fronts us as we enter the gateway. Here are a host of 


clerks and collectors; we might fancy that we were not in a 
brewery but a bank. In one of the rooms, looking down upon 
the busy deskmen below, is a bust of as tharacteristic a head as 
one might meet in a day’s walk. This is the head of an old 
servant of the firm, who saved his £20,000 while in his employ- 
ment ; and his bust is placed here, as a kind of presiding genius, 
a perpetual remembrancer and exemplar for his brethren of the 
quill who shall come after him. A sharp, shrewd old man, he 
must have been in his day ; took care of number one, doubtless, 
yet had a corner in his heart for something more than hiniself. 
He probably eschewed water, dreading the stomach-ache; and 
kept his spirit bland and kindly by an occasionai draught of “ two- 
year old.’’ Only think of a servant in a private establishment 
accumulating his £20,000! An old fellow died the other day, 
leaving upwards of £70,000, accumulated whilst he was a mes- 
senger; but he was a messenger of the House of Commons, and 
flourished during the ‘‘ palmy days,” when half-crowns and “some- 
thing more ”’ were freely given for seats in the gallery. 

Talking of old folks and old times, do you know to whom this 
brewery once belonged?. It was the property of Thrale, the 
friend of Johnson, and whose house at Streatham was a home for 
the Doctor during its owner's life. Thrale’s beautiful, clever, 
versatile, volatile wife, married a second time, and, under the 
Italian name of Piozzi, is not without her notability. Dr. John- 
son was one of Thrale’s executors. ‘‘I could not,” says Boswell, 
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«but be somewhat diverted by hearing Johnson talk in a pompous 
manner of his new office, and particularly of the concerns of the 
brewery, which it was at last resolved should be sold. Lord 
Lucan tells a very good story, which, if not precisely exact, is 
certainly characteristical ; that when the sale of Thrale’s brewery 
was going forward, Johnson appeared bustling about, with an ink- 
horn and pen in his button-hole, like an exciseman; and on 
being asked what he really considered to be the value of the 
property which was to be disposed of, answered, ‘ We are not 
here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dbeams of avarice!’ ’’ 

The story is very likely an apocryphal one: but Dr. Johnson 
did certainly sell the ‘‘ potentiality ’’ of becoming rich—very rich, 
not certainly ‘‘ beyond the dreams of avarice,’’ but beyond what 
Thrale, at least, could ever have imagined. The brewery was 
sold to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., for £135,000; the 
capital now invested in it is stated to be somewhat about a million 
and a half. 

From out of the counting-house issues a gentlemanly, affable 
man, under whose guidance we propose to walk over the concern. 
But our friendly guide might himself be unable to thread his way 
through all the mazes of this amazing manufactory of ‘ liquor; ”’ 
at least there accompanies us a shrewd old man in a flannel 
jacket, whose office it is to act the ‘‘Cicerone’’ for visiting parties. 
An intelligent, sharp little man he is, not without a spice of 
humour ; and though, of course, he has “expectations” at the 
conclusion of the visit, there is nothing in his manner indicative 
that his attention and quiet kind of garrulity are influenced by 
“* considerations.” But where shall we go first? Let us begin 
with the beginning, though it may not be in the exact order in 
which a visitor may be conducted over the establishment. 

Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co. do not make any malt 
for themselves,—they buy it. When the malt arrives, it is 
all carried up to the stores by the laborious process of manual 
labour. Here the visitor will see the contrast between human 
labour and machinery. The malt, as it arrives, is carried up to 
the stores sack by sack; and at the same moment, and in the 
same neighbourhood, where this inartificial process is going on, 
the ground malt is carried from the grinding-mill, at the rate of 
60 quarters an hour, up an enclosed box or shaft, called a ‘‘ Jacob’s 
ladder,’’ and emptied into its proper receptacle. Lift a small 
door or opening in the shaft—there, you see the little baskets or 
boxes, full of ground malt, flying up, and, as they revolve, they 
empty themselves, and fill again. Now, why is it that the same 
machinery cannot be made to lift the sacks of malt as they arrive 
into the granary, instead of having two or three dozen stout 
fellows staggering up stairs, and along narrow passages, each with 
a sack on his shoulder? Oh! there is a reason for this; South- 
wark, where the brewery lies, is under the municipal jurisdiction of 
the ‘ City,’’ and within these municipal bounds the ‘ fellowship 
porters ’’ have a monopoly, and while sacks continue to be carried 
on men’s shoulders “ for hire,’’ they contend that their shoulders 
should enjoy the privilege. They get two-pence for every sack of 
malt they carry from below up to the granary ; but Messrs. Bar- 
clay, Perkins, and Co., “‘argufy ’’ in this way :—These lads have a 
monopoly, or a privilege, call it what you will; twopence a sack 
is no trifle to us, seeing that, on an average, we use (stand aghast, 
ye members of a temperance society) two thousand quarters of 
malt weekly ; but then the fellowship porters wo’n’t drink a drop 


of any sort of beer but Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s, and of that. 


they consume no inconsiderable quantity. This is, we presume, 
what is called ‘‘ reasoning in a circle,’’ or an argument which 
returns into itself. 

Bestowing a passing glance on the huge bins for containing the 
malt (there is stowage for 36,000 quarters), we go down to look 
at the mill which is crushing the malt, and turning it into “grist.” 
We may here remark the different kinds of malt used (Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co. now brew ale, as well as porter); the pale malt 
for the ale, the brown malt for the porter, and the roasted or 
black malt, which is employed to give the dark colouring. These 
different-coloured malts are produced by different processes in the 
drying or the making of the malt. 

Pshaw! but our nice black coats are becoming odious! Let no 
gentleman visit this part of the concern in full dress, and no lady 
in black silk or satin. What with the dust from the grinding- 
mill, and a few “shoulders ’’ from the fellowship porters, as they 
climb the narrow stairs with their twopenny sacks, one is made 
quite a figure. It is dry, choking work, too; one has no heart 
for conversation ; we listen to all that is told us, but ask few ques- 
tions. Relief, however, is at hand. Step this way—look at those 
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goodly tuns; we shall have a drop of genuine ‘two-year old.”’ 
Now, if ever you wish to enjoy a refreshing drop out of a pewter- 
pot, come here; first get covered with dust, and nearly choked 
with it, and then step hither. Hum! but this is porter—let us 
have a bit of bread and cheese. Another draught ;—why, this is 
admirable !—another—it is exquisite! One begins to feel quite 
cheerful,—almost hearty ; fine, wholesome, stuff that. Any more 
porter, gentlemen ? . Oh! certainly, we shall taste it again ;—two- 
year old, is it? Let us have another slice of bread and cheese, 
this porter quite gives one an appetite ! 

We are now in a fine lively humour for visiting the rest of the 
establishment. Here then are the mashing-tuns, where the grist, or 
ground malt, is deposited, to undergo the first process in the whole 
art of converting it into liquor. Malt, in its conversion into beer, 
undergoes eight different specific operations ; it is mashed, boiled, 
cooled, fermented, racked, or vatted, and fined, or cleansed. These 
operations are, in such an establishment as the one we are now 
visiting, carried on in a vast and magnificent style. The mash- 
ing-tuns, the coppers, and the fermenting-tuns, are all “ inland’”’ 
seas; there you look down on a dark brown ocean,—here you 
ascend steps to gaze on a surface of milk-white foam. But have a 
care of your head—beware of the carbonic acid gas! Our little 
guide in the flannel jacket told us of a French lady who would 
go up the steps to have a third peep ; but her head became giddy ; 
she staggered, she slipped ; she would have fallen disastrously, but 
he, albeit a John Bull, and therefore by birth and breeding defi- 
cient in the promptitude of politeness, caught her in his arms and 
restored her to herself. 

Marvellously capacious are the vats, whose contents would float 
the biggest man-of-war in the navy. Thrale, when he had the 
brewery, thought it was something of a brag to say that he had 
four vats, each of which held 1,600 barrels, above a thousand 
hogsheads. There are now one hundred and thirty-six vats, 
varying in their contents from above 4,000 barrels down to 500. 
There are, on an average, a thousand barrels of beer sent out 
daily. One hundred and sixty-two fat sleek horses are employed 
in dragging drays to all parts of London. There are a smithy and a 
farriery, and a steam-engine, shining like polished: silver, and 
water-tanks (we beg pardon, ‘‘liquor”’ tanks) pillared high in air, 
and a railroad for coals, and—a world within itself. 

Now, kind reader, it were impossible to go out of this lesser 
world into the larger world of London, without stepping into the 
‘‘ sample ’’ room, and tasting a drop of ‘‘genuvine’’ good ale. 
How tempting it looks, in those long funnel-shaped glasses ! 
‘‘Ha! dat ish goot!’’ ‘Another glass, sir?’’ ‘‘ Aye, to be sure, 
with pleasure !’’ ‘ There now, that will do—let moderation have the 
helm in the ship of pleasure.’’ But we are all in excellent humour 
with one another. ‘‘ Good bye, gentlemen—hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you all again—good bye, good bye!” 





AN AFRICAN SCENE. 


Tue reports of four savages of the Batlapi tribe induced us to 
halt a day for the purpose of hunting. Leaving the waggons at 
day-break, attended by these men, we took a north-westerly direc- 
tion through a park of magnificent camel-thorn trees, many of 
which were groaning under the huge nests of the social grosbeak ; 
whilst others were decorated with green clusters of misletoe, the 
bright scarlet berries of which were highly ornamental. We soon 
perceived large herds of quaggas and brindled gnus, which conti- 
nued to join each other until the whole plain seemed alive. The 
clatter of the hoofs was perfectly astounding, and I could compare 
it to nothing but to the din of a tremendous charge of cavalry, or 
the rushing of a mighty tempest. I could not estimate the accu- 
mulated numbers at less than fifteen thousand; a great extent of 
country being actually chequered black and white with their con- 
gregated masses. As the panic caused by the report of our rifles 
extended, clouds of dust hovered over them; and the long necks 
of troops of ostriches were also to be seen towering above the heads 
of their less gigantic neighbours, and sailing past with astonishing 
rapidity. Groups of purple sassaybys and brilliant red and yellow 
hartebeests likewise lent their aid to complete the picture, which 
must have been seen to be properly understood, and which beg- 
gars all attempt at description. The savages kept in our wake, 
dexterously despatching the wounded guus by a touch on the spine 
with the point of an assagai, and instantly covering up the carcase 
with bushes, to save them from the voracity of the vultures, which 
hung about us like specks in the firmament, and descended with the 
velocity of lightning, as each discharge of our artillery gave token 
of prey.—Captain Harris’s Expedition into Southern Africa. 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND PECULIARITIES OF TRADES. 
THE TAILOR AND THE SHOEMAKER. 

Eacu trade may be said to have its own peculiar characteristic 
—something in physical and mental appearance, and constitution, 
by which its members or professors may be, speaking generally, 
at once known. Each trade has also its technical dialect—its 
peculiar phraseology—its free-masonry of words and signs, which 
stamp the individuals as belonging to a class. Some of these 
phrases find their way into the language of common life, and are 
used, as many things are used, without reference to their origin. 
Thus individuals, when they feel themselves not quite themselves, 
will say, that they are ‘all out of sorts:’’ but nobody but a 
compositor can enjoy the double meaning of the phrase; and if 
our readers are curious respecting this double meaning, they will, 
no doubt, get a full and ample explanation from any unfortunate 
eompositor who has been doomed to ¢urn for six months. 

The trade which presents the most numerous salient points, 
on which everybody thinks himself or herself qualified to crack 
a joke, is, of course, that of the tailor. The tailor! ‘‘ time out 
of mind” the but and target of every witling in the community 
—the ubiquitous, the mercurial, the speechifying, the all-accom- 
plished tailor! In London we have, to use the style of a vendor 
of bruised oranges and rotten apples, tailors ‘ of all sorts and all 
sizes, all kinds and all prices.’ What a stride is there between 
the tailor of the ‘‘east’’ and the ‘‘ west” ends! How finely 
diversified and how nicely graduated are the classes—‘‘ small by 
degrees,’’ but not ‘‘ beautifully less,’’ from the aristocrat who 
flourishes in full dress in St. James’s Street, to the miserable 
stitcher for a slop-dealer in Poplar, who may be seen emerging 
from a dingy door, with his rags fluttering in the breeze, and so 
full of the milk of human kindness, so exclusively occupied in 
éelothing the nakedness of others, that he has apparently got no 
time to tack his own duds together! We once saw such a rascal 
in Fleet-street in the middle of a fine sunshiny day; he was in 
eompany with one or two of his species, rather better clothed 
than himself; but none of them had the sagacity of the great 
body of their brethren, who carefully strap down their trousers, 
to hide the bu/ge at the knee; they therefore proclaimed them- 
selves tailors by every motion of their knee-pans and calves. 
They evidently soon felt themselves uncomfortable in the public 
gaze ; and slunk up a passage which led to a tap-room. 

But the tailor we wish to describe is not the ‘ west-end”’ 
dandy, or exquisite, who deems it requisite to display in his own 
proper person all the elegances of a perfect “ fit,’’ nor yet the 
ragged wretch whose money, spirit, health, and time, are squan- 
dered in the tap-room, and whose very pointless needle seems 
ashamed of the rents in its master’s clothes. We wish to describe 
the average tailor, who stands between the extremes, and may be 
taken as the symbol of his race—the human personification of 
the spirit of stitch. First, then, as to his physical characteristics. 
Your genuine tailor is generally a thin, pale personage, with a 
nose which has an upward tendency. If he is diminutive, and 
dresses tolerably, then he is a smart, dapper man, who looks up 
in your face with a smirking smile, his knees apparently doing 
you homage. If he is tall, then, in spite of all his efforts to the 
contrary, he stands on uneasy legs, and swings about in such 
a way, that you dread he is about to drop down upon you, 
Whenever we see a robust member of the profession, we feel a 
difficulty in believing him to be a tailor, and cannot at all associate 
him with his calling. He is a moving exemplification of an in- 
congruity, a practical solecism, a living lie. A stout man a tailor! 
A thumping piece of mortality devoting its energies to the tacking 





of bits of cloth together! Muscular paws holding a needle! Poh! 
it is preposterous ! 

Everybody affects to know a tailor in the street. Not his 
speech, but his limbs ‘‘ bewray” him. He hath a courtier-like 
propensity to bend the knee; and with a customer he can “ hang 
a tongue.’’ His knees are indeed miracles of felicitous facility, 
They can twine, And twine, and twine; on the street they seem 
to be ever longing to be on the stretch. They have a retiring 
propensity, for their general inclination is inwards—but like a 
bashful man turned bravo, they affect an air of indifference, 
and bend backwards or forwards, inwards or outwards. Oh, those 
miraculous knees ! 

Has the reader ever observed that the tailor’s coat, we mean 
his dress coat—the coat that is, for the time, the pride of his 
heart—is always too well made? This may seem paradoxical, but, 
we think, there is truth in the remark. There is in the tailor’s 
coat a jimminess, a mathematical precision of cut, an apparent 
over-anxiety about the fit, that imparts to it a detestable sort of 
accuracy. There is something offensive to good taste even in its 
perfection. It wholly wants the ease and grace of what we would 
call a well-made coat. But this is perhaps as much the fault of 
the man as the making—round shoulders would spoil the best- 
made coat in the world. 

The tailor is a lively, merry fellow, and not unfrequeutly a 
witty dog. He is much given to social meetings, and in these 
distinguishes himself hy a great flow of animal spirits, an amusing 
versatility, and, we may add, volubility of tongue. He sings, 
spouts, speechifies, talks, and argues, with a spirit and vivacity 
wholly and peculiarly his own. He is, however, apt to get 
quarrelsome in his cups—the merry meetings of the profession 
very often ending in a general row, preceded by a stormy debate, 
which gives warning of the coming strife. 

The tailor is much given to theatricals, and generally prefers 
heroic characters. There is, in truth, a dash of heroism and 
romance in his own composition, which quite belies the base 
insinuation that he is a near approach to a decimal fraction, the 
ninth part of a man. He is fond of the warlike, and delights in 
witnessing, or simulating in his own person, this particular 
development of the human constitution. The tailor, in short, 
seems always to have a hankering disposition to ‘follow to the 
field some warlike lord,’’ although we are not sure that he is 
more guilty than his neighbours of actually perpetrating this 
folly. 

Did the reader ever pay any particular attention to his shoe- 
maker's accounts? We mean did he ever do so, considering 
them abstractly, and merely as specimens of caligraphy. If he 
did, he must have been struck, we think, with their extraordinary 
sameness as regards the hand-writing, or rather scrawling, and 
the perfect similarity in the particular of orthography, that marks 
every one of these interesting documents. 

Let it be observed, however, that we do not speak of your 
flashy shoemaker—your fashionable boot and shoe warehouseman, 
whose windows and doors are radiant with plates and bars of 
polished brass. We do not speak of him, for all his business is 
done after a ship-shape fashion. His bills are as smart as coppers 
plate and fine writing can make them. They are all right. 

Our shoemaker is your respectable old tradesman, who was in 
business long before shoemakers dreamt of flashy establishments. 
His shop is a little dingy place, well filled though, and, in despite 
of its dinginess, exhibiting very marked signs of substantial 
wealth. 

Our friend himself is a little, stout, thickset, elderly man, of— 
we must confess it—rather fierce aspect. Have a care of him, yé 
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dilatory payers ; he is not a man to be trifled with,—his round, 
full face, partaking much of the complexion of his own leather, to 
which it seems, in process of time, to have assimilated, having 
acquired a sort of light dry brown colour. A leathern apron, a 
scratch wig, brown also, and a pair of spectacles, raised high on 
his forehead, completes the picture of our shoemaker—our ancient, 
unpretending shoemaker. 

But it is with his accounts, his yearly or half-yearly bills, as 
the case may be, that we have particularly to do on the present 
occasion. And we ask, did any man ever see the slightest differ- 
énce, excepting perhaps in amount, between the account of one 
such shoemaker as we have described and another, during, if his 
experience goes so far back, the last half century; and, however 
different or distant the parties from whom they emanated might 
be, are they not all distinguished by precisely the same cramp 
hand, and all show a similar spirited independence of orthography, 
as the following !— 


% 


To hailing and souling your Bots . 
To too peaces on your Shos . ‘ ‘ 
To pare Shos for the childde ‘ 
To pare bots for yorself 
To sowling pare Shoos 
&e. &c. &e, 

We wish we could conveniently exhibit here a fac-simile of this 
account. If we could, we are very certain the reader would at 
once recognise it. 

However ungainly or uncouth our worthy friend’s bills may be 
in appearance, they are always sufficiently correct in the matter 
of calculation. In this, the main thing, the old boy makes few 
mistakes. His summations are correct to a farthing. Catch him 
erring there ! 

Wherefore should the baker be such a reckless, wild, and 
roving blade? Is it because he works in a hot-house? Or why 
should the butcher—the ‘ bold butcher ’’—go bare-headed, and 
carry his meat in a wooden tray or trough on his shoulder ? 
We once saw a collision between a ‘‘doctor’s boy”? and a 
butcher’s boy: the one had a basket full of little phials, nicely 
labelled ; the other a tray full of meat. After the shock, they 
both turned about and looked at each other, like a couple of 
grinning bull-dogs: but “ meat’? beat ‘‘ doctors’ stuff” all to 
pieces, sundry bottles being smashed in the fray. On reviewing 
the field of battle, we picked up the neck of a phial, containing a 
eork, with a label attached, on which was written, ‘‘ The mixture 
—two tea-spoonsful to be taken every four hours.’”? Taking a 
hint from this, we will not present our readers with the whole of 
our ‘‘ mixture ’’ at once, but give it to them in moderate doses. 
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FLY-FISHING AT EISENHAMMER. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Gleig, in his Visit to Bohemia and Hungary, in 
1837, enjoyed a day’s fishing at Eisenhammer :—‘‘ A more unpro- 
pitious day for the angler can scarcely be imagined ; for a cold east 
wind blew, and from time to time a thin, drizzling rain beat in 
our faces. Still we determined to make the attempt; and truly 
we had no cause to repent of our resolution. In the course of 
four hours, which we devoted to the sport, we caught upwards of 
ten pounds of trout; the number of fish killed being at the same 
time only eleven,—a clear proof that the Bohemian Iser deserves 
just as much praise as Sir Humphrey Davy, in his charming little 
book, has bestowed upon its namesake near Munich. But killing 
the trout constituted by no means the sole amusement which we 
that day enjoyed. An English fishing-rod and fishing tackle were 
objects quite as novel to the good folks of Eisenbammer as they 
had been to the citizens of Gabel ; and the consequence was, that 
we had the entire population of the village and hamlets round in 
our train. When first I hooked a trout, there was a general rush 
to the river’s side; the movement being produced, manifestly 
énough, by alarm lest the line should break; and, while the 
animal was flounderiig and springing about in twelve feet of water 





at least, two or three young men could scarcely be restrained from 
jumping in. But when they saw the monster—and a very large 
ellow he was,—after running away with some fathoms of line, and 
bending the rod like a willow wand, gradually lose his sirength, 
and sail reluctantly towards the shore, | really thought they would 
have gone crazy with delight. They jumped about, swore, and 
shouted like mad people, and made such a plunge into the shal- 
lows to bring him out, that we had well nigh lost him. The scene 
was altogether quite irresistible. 

‘‘There was no work performed that day in the iron foundry. 
Every soul belonging to it, from the superintendant down to the 
errand-boy, came forth to swell our train ; and we walked up the 
Iser, attended as never Highland chief was, even in the good old 
times of heritable jurisdictions. Nor was this all. A religious 
procession—that is to say, a numerous body of peasants from 
some of the villages near, bound on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. James, in Starkenback,—happened to descend the hill just as 
I was playing a fish; and the effect produced upon them was 
quite as miraculous as could have been brought about by the saint 
himself. The sound of their psalmody ceased ; the crucifix was 
lowered ; and man and woman, boy and maiden, breaking loose 
from their ranks, flocked down to ascertain the cause of the phe- 
nomenon.” 


PECULIARITIES IN NATIONAL FEELING. 


OrHELLo murders his wife; he gives orders for the murder of 
his lieutenant ; he ends by murdering himself. Yet he never loses 
the esteem and affection of a Northern reader—his intrepid and 
ardent spirit redeeining everything. The unsuspecting confidence 
with which he listens to his adviser, the agony with which he 
shrinks from the thought of shame, the tempest of passions with 
which he commits his crimes, and the haughty fearlessness with 
which he avows them, give an extraordinary interest to his cha- 
racter. Iago, on the contrary, is the object of universal loathing. 
Many are inclined to suspect that Shakspeare had been reduced 
into an exaggeration unusual with him, and has drawn a monster 
which has no archetype in human nature. Now, we suspect that 
an Italian audience, in the fifteenth century, would have felt very 
differently. Othello would have inspired nothing but detestation 
and contempt. The folly with which he trusts to the friendly pro- 
fessions of a man whose promotion he had detracted—the credulity 
with which he takes unsupported assertions, and trivial circum- 
stances for unanswerable proofs—the violence with which he 
silences the exculpation, till the exculpation can only aggravate his 
misery, would have excited the abhorrence and disgust of the spec- 
tators. The conduct of Iago they would assuredly have con- 
demned ; but they would have condemned it as we condemn that 
of his victim. Something of interest and respect would have 
mingled with their disapprobation. The readiness of his wit, the 
clearness of his judgment, the ski!l with which he penetrates the 
dispositions of others and conceals his own, would have ensured to 
him a certain portion of their esteem.— Edinburgh Review. 


INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MIND. 

Man, at the age of twenty, retains not a particle of the matter 
in which his mind was invested when he was born, Nevertheless, 
at the age of eighty years, he is conscious of being the same indivi. 
dual he was as far back as his memory can go—that is to say, to 
the period when he was four or five years old. Whatever it be, 
therefore, in which this consciousness of identity resides, it cannot 
consist of a material substance, since, if it had been material, it 
must have been repeatedly changed; and the source of identity 
must have been destroyed. It is, consequently, an ethereal spirit, 
and as it remains the same; throughout all the alterations that can 
take place in the body, it is not dependent on the body for its 
existence; and is thus calculated to survive the ever-changing 
frame by which it is encircled. That frame becomes stiff, cold, and 
motionless, wheh the circulation of the blood ceases; it is con- 
signed to the earth, and is separated by insects into a thousand 
other forms of matter; but the mind undergoes no such transfor- 
mation. It is unassailable by the worm. If matter, subject as it 
is to perpetual changes, do not, and cannot possibly, perish, how 
can the mind perish, which knows of no mutation? There is no 
machinery prepared, by which such an object could be accomplished}; 
nor could machinery be prepared for such a purpose, without an 
entire subversion of the laws of nature. But as these laws have 
emanated from the wisdom of the Creator, they could not be 
altered, much less subverted, without involving an inconsistency, 
into which it ia impossible for Divine wisdom to fall—Dubiin 
Review, No. I. 
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JOHN BULL ABROAD. 


John Bull is certainly a strange specimen of humanity when contrasted 
with other nations. It is impossible for one moment to mistake him ; he 
has an air and manner peculiar to himself; he enters the saloon of the hotel 
with a sturdy step and straightforward look, taking no notice of the saluta- 
tion that foreigners usually make when a stranger enters. John says to 
himself, ‘‘ I don’t know the fellows, then why should they bow to me? or if 
they choose to do so, that is no reason why I should bow to them!” You 
can read his supreme contempt for foreigners and everything forcign on his 
brow. He has an unconquerable antipathy to taking off his hat, either in 
saluting in the street, or entering a public room, Hence, from a neglect of 
this easily adopted custom of the Continent, he gets the credit of being a 
mannerless cub. In England, a gentleman never thinks of taking off his 
hat, except it be to salute a lady ; whereas all over the Continent, the custom 
prevails, from the highest to the lowest rank. How an English bar-maid 
would stare if my Lerd This or That were to take off his hat, and make her 
a profound salutation in walking past her little realm! Yet so it is 
throughout the Continent; and the Englishman who, from ignorance, or, 
most likely, from thinking it humbug, neglects this formality, isat once set 
down as ent'rely deficient in the breeding of a gentleman.—Dr. Cumming's 
Notes of a Wanderer. 


THE REWARD OF TOIL. 
What men most covet, wealth, distinction, power, 
Are baubles nothing worth, that only serve 
To rouse us up, as children in the schools 
Are roused up to exertion. The reward 
Is in the race we run, not in the prize ; 
And they the few, that have it ere they earn it, 
Having by favour or inheritance 
These dangerous gifts placed in their idle hands, 
And all that should await on worth well tried, 
Allin the glorious days of old reserved 
For manhood most mature, or reverend age, 
Know not, nor ever can, the generous pride 
That glows in him who on himself relies 
Entering the lists of life —Rogers. 


INTERCHANGE OF KNOWLEDGE, 


There is, or ought to be, a commerce or interchange of counsel and know- 
ledge as well as of other things; and where men have not these of their own 
growth, they should thankfully receive what may be imported from other 
quarters.— Wollaston's Religion of Nature. 


AN IDLE MAN’S BOOK. 
Montaigne’s Essays have been called by a cardinal, ‘‘ The Breviary of 
Idlers ;” it is therefore the book for many men, 


A PHILOSOPHER’S CONVERSATION. 


A philosopher’s ordinary language and admission in general conversations 
or writings ad populum, are his watch compared with his astronomical 
time-piece. He sets the former by the town-clock, not because he believes 
it right, but because his neighbours and his cook go by it.—Coleridge’s 
Table Talk. 


THE BORROWED PETTICOAT. 


Mr. Laing, who was steward to General Sharp, of Houston, near Uphall, 
had a terrier dog, which gave many proofs of his sagacity. Upon one occa- 
sion, his wife lent a white petticoat to a neighbour, in which to attend a 
christening. The dog observed his mistress make the loan, and followed 
the woman home who borrowed the article ; never quitted her, but accom- 
panied her to the christening, leaped several times on her knee; nor did he 
lose sight of her till the piece of dress was at last restored to Mrs. Laing. 
During the time this person was at the christening, she was much afraid 
the dog would attempt to tear the petticoat off her, as she well knew the 
object of his attendance.— Anecdotes of Dogs. 


ENNUIL. 
A gentleman in Paris remarked that the English had no word to express 
“ ennui,” which he thought the more remarkable as they were so subject 
to thatevil. ‘ No,” replied le Comte de L., ‘‘ in England it is conceived to 
be the natural state, and synonymous with existence, and therefore no 
word is requisite.”"—A. Burr's Journal. 


A FAVOURITE SERVANT. 
«“‘ How long has Jervis, your butler, lived with you?” asked I of Lord 
Saltwick., ‘* Why, he lived nine years with me; and, since then, I have 
lived five years with him,” replied his lordship.—The Fergusons. 


SWANS. 

During severe cold weather, swans assemble together, and form a sort of 
commonwealth. When the frost threatens to usurp their domain, they 
congregate, and dash the water with all the extent of their wings, making a 
noise which is heard very far, and which, whether in the night or the day, 
is-louder in proportion as it freezes more intensely. Their efforts are so 
effectual, that there are few instances of a flock of swans having quitted 
the water in the longest frosts; though a single swan, which has strayed, 
from the general body, has sometimes been arrested by the ice in the 
middle of the canals.—M. Grouvelle. 











POVERTY. 

It is the usual plea of poverty to blame misfortune, when the ill-finished 
cause of complaint is a work of their own forging. I will either make my 
fortunes good, or be content they are no worse. If they are not so good as I 
would they should have been, they are not so bad asI know they might have 
been. What though I am not so happy as I desire? ‘tis well I am not so 
wretched as I deserve.— Warwick's Spare Minutes. 


CHOICE OF A PURSUIT. 

Every day, every hour of our existence raises some new topic which 
awakens a rational curiosity to discuss and master it ; the difficulty lies in 
finding the ability to comprehend, illustrate, and embody it. He who pur- 
sues unsubstantial ornament, like vapoury shadows will find himself mocked 
by perpetual delusions, till he sinks into languor, and at last into impo- 
tence. The struggle to outdo nature, or give a sickly substitute for it, which 
may seem more beautiful to a corrupt taste, ends not merely in disappoint- 
ment, but in despair.—Sir E Brydges. 


ETIQUETTE ON THE SCAFFOLD. 

On the 9th of March, 1648, in pursuance of a sentence passed by Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth, the Royalist leaders, the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Holland, and the Lord Capel, were executed in front of Westminster 
Hall, They were brought to the block and beheaded one at a time, each of 
them addressing the people; and the Lord Capel being the last of the three, 
as soon as he ascended the scaffold, he looked very vigorously about, and 
asked whether the other lords had spoken to the people with their hats on ? 
and being told that they were bare, he gave his hat to his servant, and then 
with a clear and strong voice he spoke.—Clarendon. 


GREY HAIRS, 
‘Grey hairs,” says the wise man, ‘ are a crown of glory,” if the owner of 
them “ is found in the way of righteousness.” 
« A hoary head, with sense combined, 
Claims veneration from mankind ; 
But—if with folly joined—it bears 
The badge of ignominious years.” 


CAMEL’S MILK. 

The milk of the camel forms a prominent article of diet amongst the 
Arabs. They drink it either fresh or sour. They are fond of sour milk, and 
it seems that the milk of the camel turns sour sooner than that of most other 
animals. Butter and cheese are very seldom made of this milk, It is 
remarkable that some of the tribes refuse to sell milk to the towns-people, 
the epithet ‘‘ milk-seller” being regarded asa term of great opprobrium. It 
is also observable, that the Arabs not only drink the camel's milk them- 
selves, but give great quantities of it to their horses. Foals also are weaned 
from their dams in thirty days, and for the next hundred days are fed 
exclusively on camel's milk ; and during the ensuing hundred, they receive 
a bucket of milk along with their barley. 


TONGUE FOR TONGUE. 

During the war between England and Spain, commissioners on both sides 
were appointed to treat of peace. The’ Spanish commissioners proposed 
that the negotiations should be carried on in the French tongue, observing 
sarcastically, that the gentlemen of England could not be ignorant of the 
language of their fellow-subjects, their queen being Queen of France as well 
as England. ‘ Nay, in faith, gentlemen,” replied Dr. Dale, one of the 
English commissioners, ‘‘ the French is too vulgar for a business of that 
importance ; we will therefore, if you please, rather treat in Hebrew, the 
language of Jerusalem, of which your master ealls himself king, and in 
which you must of course be as well skilled as we are in French,”—Book of 
Table Tatk. 

A DEBT OF HONOUR. 

A person, who had lent Mr. Fox a sum of money upon bond, under very 
pressing circumstances, having learned that Mr. Fox was in possession of 
cash, went and urged the payment of hisdebt. Mr. Fox told him he should 
be happy to do it, but that he was bound to pay some debts of honour. 
Upon this the creditor thrust his bond into the fire, and sid, ‘* Now, sir, 
mine is a debt of honour!” 

‘« By land or sea 
Honour you'll find the universal plea : 
The cit, who cheats behind the counter-board, 
Pretends as much to honour as my lord !” 
Boileau, quoted by Bucke. 


KOORDISH ESTIMATE OF THE VALUE OF LIFE. 

The mehmaunder told me a man of acertain tribe had the day before 
murdered his father, ‘‘ He will, of course, be put to death,” I observed. 
**I do not think he will,” said the mehmaunder; ‘he is himself heir, and 
there is no one to demand the blood.” ‘* Will not the prince of the country 
take care that this parricide does not escape?” ‘The waly,” he coolly 
replied, ‘‘ cannot interfere in a case like this, unless appealed to ; and after 
all, if the affair be agitated, the murder will be compounded.” Among 
Koords, who are always at war, the life of an active young man is much too 
valuable to be taken away on account of a dead old one.—Captain Mignan’s 
Winter Journey. 
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